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WHO WAS SHE? 



CHAPTEE I. 

' She ! well she was like a spring * 

Of purest water, bright and clear, 
Where bright birds come to prune their wing, 

And owls and ravens too appear. 
She mirrored all as they drew near ; 

And they all drank and left no trace. 
But each man deemed he saw his face 

Deep in her heart, and had no fear 
That the shadow changed when he changed his place. 

The ante-room of the 101st Dragoons, 

quartered in the barracks at Brighton, was 

certainly a very pleasant place. Imagine 

. to yourself . deep, low, easy-chairs, well- 
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stuffed sleep-inviting couches. Shelves 
full of books to suit all tasteS; and a 
table covered with the daily and weekly 
papers, and you will be able to understand 
how comfortable it was. There can be no 
doubt that the very essence of luxury and 
creature-comforts is nowhere so well under- 
stood as amongst the * lords of creation.' 

It was late on a December afternoon, 
and a good many officers were in this ante- 
room, either lounging in those same easy- 
chairs, or standing on the hearth-rug with 
their backs to the fire, man's favourite 
position. Clouds of smoke were rising as 
each opened Lis lips to emit that suffocat- 
ing, but fascinating, narcotic. Most of 
them were listening with deep attention to 
Captain Bertie Cecil, a tall, fair, good- 
looking young man, with a slightly cynical 
expression, who was expatiating largely on 
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the charms of a new beauty just arrived in 
Brighton, and to whom he had been intro- 
duced that morning on the pier. 

^ I tell you/ he said, * she is out and 
out and far away the best-looking young 
woman I have seen for many a day/ 

* Tell us what she is like, Bertie ?' asked 
Algy Fellowes, commonly known as * Baby/ 
from his fair hair, delicate complexion, and 
otherwise youthful appearance. * Describe 
her, Bertie — don't you see we are all 
waiting V 

* What a deuce of a hurry you are in. 

Baby, you don't give a fellow time ; besides, 

I don't know that I feel quite equal to so 

much exertion ; however, to gratify your 

youthful curiosity, her face was, as the 

novelists say, perfect in its contour, very 

pale complexion, mouth — hum, not small 

exactly, but a perfect row of teeth pre- 

1 o 
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vented me thinking that a defect. Her 
eyes, they were worth Bomething to see. 
I think grey was their colour ; soft and 
large, with now and then a flash in them, 
which warned you she had a spice of 
something which isn't sweet in her. Like 
her all the better for it, myself. Too 
much of the sucrS element is apt to pall 
on the taste. Will that do, Algy ? 
Flatter myself it's rather neat ; think I 
shall write a book.' 

* Who introduced you to her V again 
asked the Baby. 

* Battiscombe of the " Grabies ;" don't 
think he much liked it, either,' answered 
Bertie. ' What airs those infantry fellows 
do give themselves. I just asked him 
right out before her, and he could not well 
refuse.' 

'Like your cool impudence, Cecil,' said 
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another man, who had not spoken yet. 
' Well I hope youll do the same for me 
to-morrow, Bertie/ 

' And for me too,' said Algy. 

'Well, I really don't know about you, 
you precocious young ^^ sub. ;" you're such 
a spoony, one is always in an agony you 
will make a fool of yourself * 

' What are you fellows talking about ?' 
asked a man from the depth of his easy- 
chair. ' He had taken no part in the 
discussion upon the young lady in ques- 
tion, and seemed totally unaware what 
the subject was his brother officers had 
been so hot about. 

Paul Hammond was a man whom no 
one would have passed without turning 
round and looking at a second time. Tali, 
with a well-built frame, there was all the 
supple grace of an athlete about him, as 
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he got up out of his chair and stretched 
himself. Dark curling hair, cut close in 
the convict fashion of the present day. A 
long drooping moustache nearly hid the 
sweet tender mouth, but which, for all its 
sweetness, had a look of firmness in it. 
The eyes were quite in keeping with the 
rest of the face. In colour of a soft hazel 
brown, a world of love and passion in their 
dark depths; and yet, like the mouth, there 
was a stem look in them, which warned 
you their owner was not to be trifled with. 

* What are we talking about ?' answered 
Bertie ; *you must have been asleep, major; 
have you not heard of the new arrival — 
the beautiful Violet Vavasour V 

* Who f and Major Hammond threw 
more energy into that one word than he 
usually did when asking anything about 
the fair sex. 
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' Hang it, man/ said Bertie, ^ you need 
not glare at me like that, for even you will 
have to own that Miss Vavasour is worthy, 
as far as looks go, of any man's admiration ; 
wait till you have seen her.' 

* I have seen her ; I know her, or rather 
used to know her,* said Major Hammond 
quietly ; * but let me warn yon, boys,' he 
continued, * Violet Vavasour is a danger- 
ously lovely woman. There are those who 
know her who say she has no heart, and 
it's the truth — the dead^j too, might tell 
tales. Take my advice, and have nothing 
to do with her ; and for goodness' sake 
don't make her the subject of jokes and 
bets here/ 

There was a tone of bitterness in the 
way Paul Hammond said this which did 
not escape his brother officers ; but Captain 
Cecil was the only one who ventured to chaff. 
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* One would think you had been in love 
with her yourself, Hammond ; did she jilt 
you V 

A look of such pain came into Paul's 
brown eyes, as he turned them upon his 
questioner, that even the loquacious Bertie 
felt a wish that he had not put the ques- 
tion to him. 

Major Hammond was a very quiet 
reserved man, about whose inner life very 
few people knew anything. That there 
was some mystery attached to him no one 
could doubt ; but what that mystery was, 
he had baffled men the most curious to 
find out. All sort of stories and surmises 
were rife as to what it could be, but not 
one of them came near the truth. 

'Never been the same fellow,' said 
Bertie CecU, as Major Hammond left the 
ante-room and went to his own room. 
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* Since he was up in Scotland five years 
ago ; used to be jolly enough before that. 
He was never one of your talkative naen, 
like you or me, Algy ; but he was not the 
melancholy fellow he is now/ 

* Wonder what has changed him V said 
Algy; *got into debt, most likely.' The 
only form of grief he knew, as yet, poor 
boy. 

* It cannot be that,' replied Bertie ; * for 
I don't think Hammond's an extravagant 
man, and I know his father allows him a 
thousand a year ; he is an only son, and of 
course his mother worships him ; so if that 
were the case, he could easily get out of it 
again ; besides, no fellow is such a fool as 
to go about with a face like an undertaker's 
for a few pounds of debt.' 

' Well, if it is not that, Bertie, I do not 
mind betting you a pony that there is a 
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woman in it ; some Scotch Phillis perhaps/ 
said Algy. 

'That is very likely, Baby; they are 
generally at the root of most evils that 
happen to us, so a bet on it would be 
absurd ; but at the same time, I sometimes 
doubt that sex being the cause ; for I have 
often seen Hammond get his letters, and I 
never saw one that looked in the least like 
the handwriting of a female, except those 
he gets from his mother/ 

The subject of these remarks had gone 
straight to his room ; and going to his 
writing-desk, had taken from it a miniature, 
upon which he was intently gazing, while 
the brown eyes had still the look of pain 
in them which Captain Cecil's thoughtless 
chaff had brought there. 

And why was that look of pain in Paul's 
eyes ? Surely the face of the miniature 
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need not have brought that hunted look 
into them. It was the face of a very 
lovely woman, dark, regal almost in her 
beauty. The eyes chained you with their 
brilliancy — so wild and passionate in the 
intensity with which they looked at you 
from the picture. A.nd yet, lovely as it 
was, it was not a face which made you 
wish to know the original. No, there 
was too much of the serpent in the way; 
the eyes riveted your attention, fascinating 
you against your will. 

And who could the original be that,, 
looking at it, Paul lost all self-control, 
and burying his head in his arms on the 
table, great heavy sobs broke ever and 
anon from him? 

He remained thus for an hour, till the 
bitterness seemed to pass away; then, get- 
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ting up, he began slowly to dress for mess, 
muttering as he did so : 

* What brings her here ? did she not 
know my regiment was quartered here ? 
She knew why I left Florence so suddenly 
three years ago, when I found out the 
truth that she had cared for me all the 
time she was flirting with that other poor 
fellow. Oh God ! Violet, you try me 
hard; but I will save you from yourself, 
and never willingly meet you. Violet ! — 
then who could the miniature be? Cer- 
tainly those dark braids did not belong to 
the fair Saxon beauty of the haughty 
Violet Vavasour 1 
Who was it ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

Violet Vavasour had come to Brigh- 
ton with her aunt, Mrs, Vernon, a child- 
less widow. They had taken rooms in 
a large hotel, facing the sea and the es- 
planade. 

Five years before, Mrs. Vernon, on 
returning from India, had found her 
niece, Violet, whom she had left a 
child at school, grown into a beautiful 
woman. Her kindly heart was touched 
to think that through her parents dying 
and leaving her quite unprovided for. 
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the lovely girl was destined for a gover- 
ness. 

' I will take her to live with me/ she 
thought ; ' and no doubt she will very 
soon marry well, and be taken off my 
hands.' 

However, Violet had had three seasons 
in London and two abroad, and was still 
Miss Vavasour. Not that this was any 
one's fault but Violet's own ; for many was 
the offer she had rejected ; and she was 
popularly supposed, as Major Hammond 
had stated, to be without a heart ; at least, 
if troubled with such a thing, no man as 
yet appeared to have been able to find the 
way to touch it. 

It was this subject Mrs. Vernon and her 
niece were discussing as they sat in their 
pretty drawing-room, on the morning suc- 
ceeding the one on which Bertie Cecil 
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had made Violets acquaintance on the 
pier. 

*I cannot understand it, Violet/ Mrs. 
Vernon was saying, in rather a querulous 
tone of voice. * Surely you must like some 
one, who has never asked you, or you 
would not go on refusing every one who 
does. I have given you every advantage 
I can think of, taken you everywhere; and 
whenever any one asks you to marry him, 
you laugh, You know my pension dies 
with me ; and what will become of you 
should anything happen to me before you 
are settled I am sure I cannot think. You 
are quite unfitted for the drudgery of a 
governess's life. What possible objection 
had you to Lord Moreton, Colonel Stokes, 
and many others who have asked you 1 
You seemed to like them well enough till 
they proposed.' 
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Violet was used to that sort of thing, 
and did not mind it much, so she only 
answered, lau rhing ; 

'Well, auntie, I do not suppose you 
wished me to marry them all, did 
you? 

* Nonlgense, Violet, you know quite well 
what I mean ; but you always put me off 
in that way/ 

' You had much better have allowed me 
to go out as a governess, auntie ; I have 
been nothing but a worry to you ever since 
you gave me a home/ 

'I have never grudged you the home, 
child,' said Mrs. Vernon ; ' but Violet,' she 
continued, more seriously, * the way you 
flirt is disgraceful ; and I do want to see 
you settled in a nice home of your own. 
You seem to think men's hearts were made 
for your special amusement Remember 
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poor Claud Ponsonby, and do not let us 
have another tragedy of that sort.' 

A hard stony look came into Violet's 
€yes as her aunt spoke ; and at the last 
name she winced as if struck bv some 
sharp instrument ; but no sound came 
from between the white lips which were 
pressed tightly together, 

A servant at that moment entered the 
room with a note for Mrs. Vernon, which 
stopped all further discussion. 

* Violet/ said the latter lady, as she read, 
^ here is a card inviting us to hear the band 
of the 101st play at the rooms next Friday, 
would you like to go V 

* Yes, auntie,' replied Violet, * I met 
some of the oflGlcers on the pier yesterday, 
and they told me they would send us 
one.' 

'Very well, dear,' and Mrs. Vernon 

2 
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hastened off to answer the invitation. 
Violet sat on, as her aunt had left her, in 
the window looking out towards the sea, 
the pale little face resting on her hand. 

I do not think the description Captain 
Cecil gave of Violet did her full justice. 
Her eyes were, as he had said, large and 
soft grey eyes, but it was the different hues 
those eyes took which made Violet so 
dangerous. At one moment you fancied 
they were grey, at the next, from some 
change of mood, they looked black. At 
one moment they turned on you cold 
and passionless in their glance. At the 
next they filled with wild, tender, pas- 
sionate longing. The straight cut nose 
also gave a slight look of hauteur to Violet's 
pale face. Whatever her thoughts had 
been at her aunt's mentioning Claud Pon- 
sonby's name, they did not appear un- 
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pleasant then, for a smile broke over her 
face every now and then, giving it the 
tender look which made her so beautiful. 
Soon Mrs. Vernon fussed back into the 
room, and asked her niece : 

* If she meant to sit on dreaming there 
all the morning V 

* I did not know it was so late, auntie," 
said Violet, as she glided out of the room 
with that careless grace so peculiar to 
her. 

* Be quick now, child/ said Mra Vernon, 
' you bothered me to promise to take you 
to the Rink this afternoon, and I must 
have my constitutional before luncheon, if 
we do that.' 

Violet never waited to hear the last half 
of her aunt's speech, but slowly mounting 
the staircase, proceeded to her room, where 
she began the Intricate operations of 

2—2 
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donnlDg a most bewitching costume, which 
her aunt's generosity had provided for her. 

How well, she thought, did the golden 
brown of the velveteen, with its soft ostrich 
trimming, suit her pale, delicate face and 
fair, wavy hair. 

My heroine was not one of those women 
who thought, because nature had made her 
beautiful, dress was quite a secondary con- 
sideration ; and standing there before her 
long pier-glass, she felt with a sigh of satis- 
faction that she was always dressed so as 
to defy the most lynx-eyed amongst her 
own sex. 

It is an extraordinary thing what plea- 
sure one woman feels in pitting herself 
against another. 

* Ah ! here you are at last, Violet,' said 
Mrs. Vernon ; * what a time you always do 
take to dress, my dear. 
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* I am sorry to have kept you waiting, 
auntie/ said Violet, *but Parsons is so 
stupid sometimes. Are you satisfied with 
your last kind present V she went on, as 
she saw her aunts eye taking in every 
detail of her dress. 

* Quite, dear,' replied Mrs. Vernon, 
kindly. ' Somehow you always do one 
credit, Violet ; there is a real pleasure in 
giving you anything.' 

' I am so glad you think so, auntie, for I 
know I appear very ungrateful at times,' 
said Violet, in rather a sad tone of voice. 

' Never mind what I say, child. 1 
think I am becoming a cross old woman.' 

And Mrs. Vernon kissed her niece as a 
sign she was not very deeply offended with 
her. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was a lovely bright morning for the 
time of year, and the pier was crowded 

I 

from end to end. Several military-looking 
men were lounging about in twos and 
threes, hanging on each other in the help- 
less manner those creatures generally affect 
when strolling in public places, and scanning 
the fair faces which passed and repassed 
before them ; Captain Cecil and Mr. Fel- 
lowes were amongst the number, but had 
taken several turns without seeing those 
they sought. 

* The Vavasour is not here this morning, 
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Baby, after all/ remarked Bertie Cecil, 

* By Jove, yes ; there she is 1' he continued, 
as the graceful figure of Violet came in 
sight at the far end of the pier. 

*You will introduce me, Bertie? asked 
the Baby anxiously. ' Oh, she is lovely 
— Bertie ; you did not praise her half 
enough.' 

* I see how it will be, Baby/ said Bertie ; 

* you'll be a gone coon before you know 
where you are.' As they reached Violet 
and her aunt, Bertie raised his hat from 
his head, and bowing low, said, * How do 
do. Miss Vavasour ; how late you are 
this morning 1' 

Thereby letting Violet know they had 
been looking for her. As her glance fell 
on Algy, he continued : 

* Allow me to introduce Mr. Fellowes, of 
my regiment, to you.' 
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*I have never seen you before, Mr. 
Fellowes/ said Violet, addressing the Baby- 
as he walked along with her, leaving her 
aunt to follow with Bertie ; * but somehow 
I feel as if I knew you quite well. I have 
often heard Major Hammond talk about 
you. Is he here now V 

*Yes ; he is with us still,' answered 
Algy, immensely flattered that Major 
Hammond had mentioned him, and still 
more that Violet should remember that he 
had done so. 

Ah, Violet 1 there was intention in the 
^^7 yc>u appropriated poor Algy. Even 
you feared the cynical Captain Cecil, and 
would never venture to ask him about your 
old friend and admirer Paul Hammond; 
but you think the Baby suflGlciently bSte to 
be asked all sorts of indiscreet questions; 
weaving the same fatal web round the 
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poor boy that Claud Ponsonby found he 
must die to break. 

You might have spared him ; for he had 
a right royal heart, for all the setting was 
so slight and girlish. 

A silence had fallen between the two, 
which Algy did not know how to break, 
and Violet was puzzling as to how best she 
could obtain all the information she wished 
for, without betraying too great an interest 
in Paul Hammond. 

* Does Major Hammond never go out 
now, Mr. Fellowes V she asked. ' When I 
met him last he went everywhere.' 

*When and where did you know him, 
Miss Vavasour V asked the Baby, without 
noticing her question, * for Bertie Cecil 
says the Major has changed so of late years 
that we are all rather curious to know 
why he has done so. Do you know his 
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secret, or his people, or anything about 
him?' 

' Good heavens, Mr. Fellowes T said 
Violet, * what a string of questions 1' 

* I beg your pardon,' replied Algy, * but 
you see, Miss Vavasour, I am very fond of 
Major Hammond ; he has got me out of 
one or two nasty scrapes, and I would 
give anything to know what makes him 
unhappy.' 

'Then you think he is unhappy?' said 
Violet. * It must be since I met him in 
Rome, two or three years ago. I do not 
think he was very miserable then, though 
I do remember he left Rome rather sud- 
denly, and people chose to think there 
must be some mystery in consequence. 
And that is all you know, Mr. Fellowes?' 
she continued, rather disappointed, for she 
had hoped that at last she was about to 



-I 
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know what had kept Paul from her. No- 
thing else but that would have induced 
her to come to Brighton. Why, after 
hanging about her every day for weeks in 
Rome and Florence, had he suddenly left, 
without any leave-taking, and without say- 
ing anything as to the state of his feelings 
for her, which he had shown so visibly. He 
aurely did not think she had really cared 
for Claud Ponsonby ? 

And as Violet thought on all that, walk- 
ing along by Algy Fellowes, her cheek 
grew warm and her eyes had the dan- 
gerous light in them which Bertie Cecil 
had so aptly described as having a spice of 
the unsucre element. Well was it for Paul 
Hammond he did not cross her path at 
that moment, and, indeed, if he had, our 
story might have ended here, for never 
^ain would he and Violet have met but as 
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perfect strangers. But Paul did not 
appear, and Violet, rousing herself, re- 
peated her question to Algy, who all that 
time had been wondering when she would 
think him worth attending to. 

* And that is all you know, Mr. Fellowes? 
Do tell me everything 1' she went on, in 
those low seductive tones she knew so well 
how to use. 

How Algy wished he did know more^ 
that he might show her how gladly he 
would serve her ; but the truth had to be 
confessed : 

' No, Miss Vavasour, I can tell you no- 
thing but what I have heard from Captain 
Cecil, and he says it is five years ago since 
Major Hammond became like this. He 
had been up to shoot in Scotland, I be- 
lieve, and came back quite a changed man. 
Whatever happened, it must have been 
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there it took place. But ask Bertie, Miss 
Vavasour — ^he can tell you a great deal 
more than I can.' 

* No, thank you/ answered Violet, softly. 
^ I would rather trust you, Mr. Fellowes.' 

And from that moment the Baby was 
hers heart and soul. 

' Are you going to the Rink this after- 
noon^ Miss Vavasour V here struck in 
Oaptain Cecil, as he came up with Mrs. 
Vernon ; ' your aunt tells me you thought 
of doing so.' 

' If auntie is not too tired after luncheon, 
we hope to do so,' answered Violet, at the 
aame time giving Algy the benefit of 
another glance from those wondrous eyes. 

It was not lost upon either man, but 
how diflferently felt. Bertie admired Violet 
immensely, but he had not been prepared 
to find her such a finished coquette. 
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* By Jove I' he thought, * Hammond was 
right ; she is a dangerous woman, and poor 
Algy will only add another victim to the 
already long list/ 

He felt safe himself, for he had been 
engaged for some months to his cousin, 
Alice Turner, whom he had met in the 
Yorkshire Wolds, and as her sweet face 
came before him, even Violet's fascinations, 
great as he felt them to be, did not stir the 
even current of his heart-beats. 

But poor Algy had no such safeguard, 
and that look of Violet's sent his wild 
young blood tingling through his veins ; the 
little gloved hand she extended to him 
completed the evil. 

It makes one blush for one's sex to think 
how cruel success and admiration make 
them. How much they have in their 
power for good or evil, and yet how few of 
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them can use the power without abusing it I 
Empires have fallen, battles been fought, 
lost, or won, all for the sake of a woman's 
smile. The truest friends, perhaps, a man 
has amongst the sex are those who have 
met with the least attention from him. 

' We shall all meet at the Rink, then, 
this afternoon,' said Mrs. Vernon, as she 
and Violet turned into their hotel. 

Algy stood watching them till the last 
sweep of Violet's dress had disappeared, 
then, turning to Captain Cecil, he said : 

* Oh ! isn't she lovely, Bertie V 

' I knew it. Baby,' replied Captain Cecil, 

* I told you how it would be,' and there 
was almost a groan in his voice as Bertie 
took the Baby's arm, and said kindly, 

* Try not to think of her, Algy ; she is 
quite heartless, and will only amuse her- 
self with you so long as you are of any use 
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to her. Take Hammond's advice, and 
have nothing to do with her/ 

^I do not believe she is as bad as all 
that, Bertie, and she spoke so nicely of 
Hammond, too. I am sure he need not 
have been so bitter/ 

* Well, well, Baby, the evil is done, I am 
afraid ; I can only wish you well out of it. 
For all we know she may be the cause of 
the major s having changed so.' 

* That cannot be, Bertie, as when I told 
her you thought him altered from what he 
was when you first knew him, she seemed 
surprised, and said they had not noticed 
anything strange in him when they used to 
meet him abroad two or three years ago.' 

* Whew !' whistled Bertie. ' Then, my 
dear fellow, I am quite certain she has 
something to do with it, for I remember 
perfectly, now, that when Hammond came 
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back from Rome, just at the time you men- 
tion, we aU thought his trip had done him 
more harm than good. For although 
before that time he had quite given up 
going out, there had never been anything 
bitter about him, and since then no woman 
seems to escape his scorn/ 

*But, Bertie/ continued Algy, 'Miss 
Vavasour says he did go out in Rome/ 

* Can't help it. Baby ; the future will 
prove who is right/ 

At that moment Major Hammond came 
up, and said : 

* What are you fellows going to do this 
afternoon ? Come along and have a ride 
— it is just the day for it/ 

'I would go gladly, Hammond,' said 
Bertie, *but have just promised some 
people to meet them at the Rink/ 

' Will you come, then, Baby V said Paul, 

3 
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turning to Algy, who, blushing up to the 
roots of his hair, stammered out : 

' I also have an engagement, major,' for, 
taking his cue from Captain Cecil, he did 
not like to mention names. 

* All right,' said Paul, but he looked a 
little curiously at them both. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Rinks and rinking have both been so much 
la mode, that it is hardly necessary to 
describe either, as to confess that you have 
neither seen the one nor tried ^the other, in 
the present day, is to betray yourself as very 
ignorant of a familiarity with those places 
where ' society ' once loved to congregate. 
However, Violet Vavasour was perfectly 
at home with both, being not only an 
expert, but a very graceful skater. And 
as she glided in and out amongst the fair 
rinkers, her graceful figure was watched 
eagerly by several pairs of male eyes, and the 

3—2 
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question, ' Who is she V asked many 
times. 

Captain Cecil and Algy Fellowes made 
their way to her the moment they entered. 

* You are evidently not new at this sort 
of thing, Miss Vavasour/ said Bertie, ias he 
stopped in front of her. 

* It came to me naturally/ replied Violet; 
'I never found the same difficulty that most 
people do on beginning.' 

* You were very lucky, then, that's all 
I can say/ said Algy; *for I have been 
weeks at it, and made no visible progress 
beyond going straight ahead.' 

' How wonderfully fascinating skating is; 
don't you think so, Mn Fellowes ?' asked 
Violet, as she and Algy managed to separate 
themselves from the crowds round them. *I 
am never quite sure that I do not prefer it 
to dancing — ^you feel so independent.' 
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* To you it must indeed be so ; and, by 
Jove I how awfully jolly you look to-day — 
the exercise has given you quite a colour.' 

Violet only laughed as she listened to 
the Baby s cheeky compliment. Were all 
the criticisms passed on Violet that day as 
flattering ? No ; flirt, fust, were some of 
the mildest epithets used by severe-looking 
matrons with plain daughters, who very 
likely, under the stern eyes of such 
chaperones, had no opportunity of gratify- 
ing their tastes in the amusement, even 
had they been tempted to do so. And yet 
I doubt if those critics could have very 
well defined what they exactly meant by 
the terms. It is such a universal custom 
among a certain straight-laced class of people 

to call every nice-looking, agreeable girl who 
has succeeded in making herself popular 
with the opposite sex by the opprobious 
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name of flirt, without knowing in the least 
how harmless a meaning both flirt and 
flirtation have to those in the secret. 
What is flirtation, when you stop to con- 
sider ? Nothing more than two persons of 
opposite sexes tacitly agreeing to make 
themselves more pleasing to each other 
than to anyone else, for the time being. I 
do not say that it may not be accompanied 
with dangerous consequences to one or 
other sometimes. It is always a risk, 
playing with edged tools. And we are all 
aware that the process of falling in love is 
an easier one^than getting out of it again. 
But where is the use of moralising on such 
a theme ? Our grandmothers tell us there 
were neither fast young ladies nor flirts in 
their day. And what is our answer? 
* How slow it must have been !' Dear old 
things, they are apt to forget how often 
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they have told us, ^ How they used to 
dance a stately minuet with Mr. So-and- 
So, and how very often that gentleman's 
name occurs in the course of those re- 
miniscences. 'Tis no use, we cannot change 
human nature ; as long as the world lasts, 
men and women will do the same. I cannot 
agree with those who think that because 
girls are a wee bit fast, or flirts, they must 
needs make bad wives. Not a bit of it ; 
much better let them have their fling ! 
When they are free to flirt about like 
butterflies, so much the more likely are 
they to settle down into sensible stay-at- 
home matrons, when the fatal knot is tied 
which obliges them to confine their fascina- 
tions to one individual. 

Violet was one of those girls who had 
generally an affuir-du-cosur on hand, and 
though not in the least 4prise with Algy 
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Fellowes, it was very pleasant to her to have 
him in attendance. Besides, was he not able 
to tell her all about Paul ? And how passing 
sweet it is to us to talk about our loved ones; 
how tenderly we dwell on their names, even 
when talking of them to total strangers ! 

* Well, we have had a good spin, haven't 
we. Miss Vavasour ?' said Algy, as they 
paused to rest. ' Oh, by the way, are you 
going to the steeple-chases ? They come 
off on the third of April.' 

'I do not think so,' replied Violet. 
* Aunt Vernon does not care to go without 
a gentleman.' 

* We can easily obviate that, then,' said 
Algy, ' for we are all going over to them 
on our drag, and will only be too proud to 
take you and Mrs. Vernon with us. Will 
you come ? Do ; we shall have some fun» 
I dare say.' 
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* Thank you very much, Mr. Fellowes ; 
but you must ask auntie about it. I think 
it would be very jolly, and — tell me who 
drives,' 

'Hammond usually. We have made 
such a delightful arrangement, Mrs. Ver- 
non,' said Algy, as he and Violet joined 
Mrs. Vernon and Captain Cecil again. 
' You must say yes too, for your niece and 
I have quite settled it' 

* What is it, Mr. Fellowes ? and I shall 
then be able to decide as to whether I 
ought to acquiesce. You young people are 
too much in the habit of settling things 
without consulting your elders.* 

' I want you to allow us to drive you 
over to the races on our drag. Not a very 
difficult request to grant, Mrs. Vernon, 
after all, is it V 

* Captain Cecil has just been asking me 
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the same thing/ said Mrs. Vernon, ' and I 
really think it would be the pleasantest 
way of going.' 

' Ah ! that's all right ; of course it is/ 
said Algy. ' Now, Miss Vavasour, you see 
how well I have done it' 

^ Yes,' answered Violet, rather absently. 

She was already thinking how delight- 
ful that drive would be if Paul Hammond 
drove. 

' Well, then,' said Bertie, * we may con- 
sider it settled, may we not, Mrs. Ver- 
non V 

* Yes, I think so,' answered that lady, 
' provided the day is fine.' 

* All right. The drag will be at your 
hotel at eleven on Thursday. I am going 
up to town on a few weeks' leave, and 
shall only return in time for the races. 
Can I do anything for you there. Miss 
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Vavasour, in the way of shopping V asked 
Bertie, turning to Violet. 

* I think not/ she replied * The shops 
here are very good.' 

* Good-bye, then, and don't forget the 
races.' 

The intervening weeks passed very 
quickly to Violet, for she and her aunt 
went out a great deal ; but she never 
met Major Hammond anywhere, and be- 
gan to think her object in coming to 
Brighton would be useless. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

And what was Paul Hammond doing all 
that time ? Tearing over the country on 
his little Irish mare, trying to drown the 
memory of a proud, beautiful face — ^the 
face that came between him and that 
other small oval face, which, in the old 
happy days in Florence and Rome, he 
had learnt to love too well for his own 
peace of mind. When not riding thus 
across country, he confined himself almost 
entirely to the barracks, for fear of meet- 
ing Violet. He felt how dangerously 
sweet would be the temptation to see 
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and speak to her^ should they chance to 
meet. 

He must go to the races^ for he was 
riding his little Irish mare Kate in one; 
but he would drive over along with some 
of the fellows, and so avoid that tSte-a-^ 
tSte drive on the drag with her, which he 
would have given a year of his life to have 
felt himself justified iii enjoying. Few of 
us have not felt how passing sweet are 
those forbidden fruits of the earth in antici- 
pation ; and how often do we find that 
they only turn to gall and wormwood in 
fruition ! 

Had we only the courage to cast them 
from us at the outset, instead of feeding on 
them as we do, drinking in their poisoned 
sweetness, till we begin to think it just 
and right we should have them — ^yes, en- 
hancing their value from the very fact of 
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their being denied us ! And so with Paul. 
He went on thinking and dreaming of 
Violet, instead of putting her image away 
from out his heart, or else flying from it 
by going away from the place where she 
was^ as he had done years ago. It was no 
good. Argue as he would against his own 
folly, he hungered and longed to hear her 
just once say she loved him. 

Strange as it may appear, it never seemed 
to strike Paul as possible that Violet might 
have changed; no, he knew now that it 
was for love of him in the time past that 
she had behaved so cruelly to poor Claud 
Ponsonby. And flirt as he knew her to be, 
he felt sure she was not a woman to love 
lightly where once she gave her heart. 
And those eyes which he had doubted, had 
they not often told him what his soul 
thirsted to hear from her lips now ? 
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Go to the races he must, and he would 
watch her without her knowing it — watch 
and see if she were the old Violet. The 
cold, haughty Miss Vavasour he had heard 
her called ; but who, though so cold and 
apparently heartless to others, had been so 
kind to him, whose tone involuntarily 
lowered and softened, whose eyes used to 
darken and hide themselves under their 
long lashes, when they met the passionate 
love in his ? But when he had feasted thus 
on her bright luscious beauty, would he 
have strength to resist going to the race 
ball in the evening and speaking to her ? 
* Yes,' he thought ; * when I have seen her 
this once, I will go away, and she will never 
know how much and how long I have loved 
her/ Ah ! Paul. It was not to be, and 
you knew it too, though you lulled yourself 
into security in that way. A certain place 
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is said to be paved with good intentions. 
Methinks, if such be the case^ there must be 
more pavement there than aught else, for 
how many are the thoughts and intents in 
a man's heart which remain for ever locked 
up in it ? and who will know, till the great 
judgment day, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed, that he ever conceived 
them ? But as we know ourselves, so we 
learn to think of others. And who has not 
felt the same vacillating, putting- off- the- 
evil-day sort of feeling, which Paul had at 
that time 1 

He said he would only once again see 
Violet, and that without her knowing it, 
fully aware, down in his heart of hearts, that 
loving her as he still did, seeing would not 
satisfy him. 

How he cursed himself for having spoken 
of her as he had done to his brother officers ; 
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' Would she forgive him if she heard of it V 
It was thus the days passed with Paul till 
the week before the races arrived, and the 
bright warm weather having departed 
made the time seem longer and di:earier 
than it might have done to him, a^nd he 
began to fear that if the wind and sleet of 
the last few days went on, even the plea- 
sure of seeing Violet would be denied 
him. 

March, indeed, seemed to have tired of 
clear skies and westerly winds, and was 
departing with all its reputed fury. The 
sea, which for weeks had slumbered in a 
ceaseless calm, rose like some great giant in 
its strength, and every wave, as it came 
rushing on in mad fury to the shore, was 
crested with the yellow white foam which 
has struck terror to many a stout heart 
And so the predictions for the race week 

4 
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hecsjne dark and gloomy in the extreme, as 
the betting men met in dismal conclave in 
the clubs^ and foretold all sorts of disasters 
if the clerk of the weather did not change 
his mind before the alUimportant third of 
April arrived, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The day of the races dawned, and, con- 
trary to all expectations, with a cloudless 
sky. And notwithstanding all the past 
week s storm, the third of April was as fair 
and lovely a day, for the time of year, as 
any pleasure-seeker could desire* 

And many were the exclamations of ' Ah, 
fine day, after all T 

Losing your money must always be a 
disagreeable business, but to lose it on a 
wet day is past all bearing — sours your 
temper, spoils digestion, and otherwise 
impairs your health. 

4—2 
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Violet was sitting at the open window of 
their sitting-room on the morning in ques- 
tion, ready waiting for the drag of the 
lOist. And as she sat there, she could not 
help thinking how very much the weather 
had to do with most things in life. 

She had not long to wait, for exactly at 
eleven o'clock the coach drew up before the 
hotel, Captain Cecil handling the ribbons 
in most masterly style. A shade of 
annoyance crossed her face as she saw it 
was not Paul who was driving, Algy 
having told her he was usually whip ; but 
it soon passed, and she turned^ with her 
ordinary manner to greet the Baby, who 
at that moment entered the room with 
Mrs. Vernon. 

* All ready, I see, Miss Vavasour/ said 
Algy. 'What a day we shall have, too. 
Sorry for you, though,' he continued; 
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* Major Hammond has gone over in his 
tandem ; he rides one of his own horses, 
you know, so had to go early. And you 
do not care for Bertie much, I think. Not 
a bad fellow, Bertie, either, and as a rule 
ladies like him.' 

* I do not dislike Captain Cecil/ replied 
Violet ; ' on the contrary, his cynical 
remarks rather amuse me sometimes, as I 
do not think he means the half of them.' 

Violet was helped up on the box-seat by 
Bertie, while Mrs. Vernon sat just behind 
with Algy Fellowes. And as Violet felt 
the soft wind fanning her cheek, and saw 
the bright sun shining on the budding 
hedges, as they bowled along the country 
road, covered as it was with every descrip- 
tion of vehicle, from the large handsome 
barouche of some county magnate down to 
the costermonger's cart, she nearly forgot 
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her disappointment, and was prepared to 
enjoy herself to the utmost, 

Algy Fellowes had related that scene in 
the ante-room to her, and though angry 
with Paul for having warned his brother 
officers against her, she read in it truly, 
that unless he had himself felt the danger, 
he would not have done so. 

'Have you ever been to any of these 
local races before, Miss Vavasour?' asked 
Bertie, as they tooled along. 

* No/ answered Violet ; ' I have never 
been in Brighton since I was a child, and 
I do not think they were in existence 
then. I suppose they are very amusing, 
are they not V 

* Very ; to us especially so,' said Captain 

Cecil. * You see, several of our fellows ride 

in the one for the officers cup. Major 
Hammond is a first-rate rider — his horses 

are also well up to his weight.' 
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* You should back his horse, Miss Vava- 
sour, he is safe to win.' 

' What is the name of the horse he rides 
to-day f asked Violet. 

' Elate, an Irish mare he has, and she'll 
go over anything. His colours. are black 
and gold, so you will easily recognise him.' 

The racecourse wa« only five mUes off, 
and the rattling pace they went at soon 
brought them there, and Captain Cecil had 
to slacken it considerably to avoid running 
over the many foot-passengers. 

*We have got a capital place for the 
coach/ he said, as he pulled his horses 
well together and entered the enclosure. 
' Will you remain on the drag, Miss Vava- 
sour, or go into the stand V 

' Which will you like to do V said Violet, 
turning to her aunt. 

'Go into the stand, dear,' said Mrs. 
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Vernon ; ' I shall seo more people I know- 
there.' 

' All right, Mrs. Vernon/ said Bertie, * I 
will come and fetch you at lunch-time : 
Hammond rides immediately after; and 
you will see it better from the top of the 
coach. An revoir/ 

And Bertie took off his hat and walked 
away, wondering to himself, *What the 
deuce made Hammond avoid these people 
so ? Awfully jolly nice girl, though she is 
a flirt, and likes him — I'll take my oath, 
her eyes have quite a different look in them 
when she is talking about him.' 

Algy had preferred going into the stand 
with Mrs. Vernon and her niece to joining 
his brother officers in the ring. 

The boy was sorely bitten, and only to 
be near Violet was food and drink to him ; 
and now that the evil was past her curing, 
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Violet's conscience pricked her more than 
was quite agreeable, and she would have 
given a good deal to recall the work of the 
last few months. Was she any nearer 
winning Paul ? No ; and she could not 
help feeling a deep pity for Algy Fellowes — 
could not help liking his bright kindly 
nature — but liking him only as she would 
have liked a brother, had she one. All 
this made Violet's manner very soft and 
gentle to Algy, but for all that, the boy 
was never deceived; he knew, although 
Violet rarely now mentioned Paul's name 
to him, that she could not keep her cheek 
from flushing painfully when he was named 
casually by others. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

' Hullo ! here you are at last, Cecil/ said 
Paul Hammond, as Bertie joined a group 
of his brother officers, all eagerly discussing 
the merits of the different horses as they 
trotted up and down in then- prelimma- 
lies. 

'Hope you'll win, old fellow,' said 
Bertie, * I have a whole lot of money on 
you, and can't stand to lose very well just 
now.' 

* No fear,' answered Paul, ' your money 
is quite safe : Kate means to hold her own, 
as usual. But, I say, isn't it about time 
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for tiffin ? The early drive has given me 
an appetite.' 

' Eight you are, Hammond/ said several 
men at once. ' Nothing like a B.-and-S. 
for steadying the hand — ^advise you to 
have one/ 

When they reached the coach they found 
Algy had already brought Mrs. Vernon and 
Violet there again. Violet bowed to Paul, 
and he returned it, taking his hat off to his 
knees in that empresse manner which is 
sometimes almost worse to bear than the 
cut direct. But he made no attempt to 
address her in any way. 

Piqued at his behaviour, the girl became 
quite reckless as to what he thought of 
her, and flirted determinedly with Algy 
and several other men of the 101st who 
were introduced to her. Violet had a good 
deal of esprit and ready wit about her, which 
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made her a most amusmg companion when 
she chose to exert herself, and many were 
the lively repartees which fell from her lips 

on that day. 

Whenever her gaze fell on Paul she saw 

his eyes fixed on her with the sad, hunted 
look in them she knew so well. 

Why wouldn*t he speak to her ? How 
she loved him I — yes, tenfold more than 
when he had been used to devote himself 
to her. 

She hardly knew what she ate some- 
times. Would it have consoled her to know 
that already Paul had broken one of his 
many good resolutions by letting her see 
him there at all. 

She heard him say presently to Captain 
Cecil : 

* Time for me to dress. Ta-ta.' And he 
was gone. 
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'Look out now, Miss Vavasour/ said 
Captain Moreton, a tall, horsey-looking 
man, who was rather taken with Violet, 
and who had devoted himself to her during 
luncheon. 

* Which horse will you back f he con- 
tinued ; ' Hammond's is the safest. Take 
my word for it, if she don't come in first, 
she'll be a very good second.' 

At that moment the horses came sweep- 
ing by, and Violet was saved answering. 
Nearly a dozen of them. Breach of Pro- 
mise was first, a jady-looking animal ; then 
Major Hammond's Kate, a low, dark chest- 
nut mare, without a spot on her, swept by 
with the low, easy stride which looked like 
going all over. 

Great was the excitement on the coach 
as Paul rode past. 

' Oh !' said Violet, * how I should like to 
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ride that horse ; isn't she perfect, Captain 
Moreton V 

* Dare say Hammond will let you have 
her for a consideration ; he wants to sell 
her, as he is expecting his exchange for 
India in a few months/ 

* They are going down to the post now/ 
said Algy, not at all liking Captain More* 
ton's monopoly of Violet. ' Have my 
glasses, Miss Vavasour — they are very 
good ones, and I have adjusted them for 
you.' 

Violet took them just as the flag dropped 
and they were offl Breach of Promise 
gave them the lead, and went at a rattliug 
pace for the first mile to the brook, when 
the Plunger came up and left him behind. 

* He will be beaten,' said Violet, as she 
saw Paul going along at an easy trot third. 

' Not he,' answered Algy, ' he knows a 
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thing worth two of that. Paul's plan is never 
to urge Kate too much at first. There, 
look, he is over and away in front — ^give 
me the glasses for a moment/ which Violet 
was very glad to do — she trembled so with 
excitement she could scarcely hold thena. 

*Yes, here they come all right — they 
have only the hurdles now. Hammond is 
second again — ^he'U make it up — he is put? 
ting on steam now. Yes, two more strides, 
and the little Irish mare is a good length 
ahead.' 

Up go the numbers — Kate, 1 ; Plunger, 
2 : Breach of Promise, 3. 

' I am so glad,' said Violet, her whole 
face flushed and lighted up with her ex- 
citement. 'I was so afraid he was going 

to be beaten at first.' 

■ 

Major Hammond came up to the dra^, 
and was immediately seized by his brother 
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officers, shaken violently by the hand, and 
congratulated. Once he looked up and 
appeared to intend speaking to Violet, but 
turned away again, and remained amongst 
a group of men. 

They drove home again, only Captain 
Moreton occupied the box instead of Bertie. 
' Will you keep some dances for me to- 
night. Miss Vavasour V he asked. * Of 
course you are going to the ball at the 
Rooms V 

* Yes, we are going ; but I never engage 
myself beforehand, Captain Moreton.' 

' Ah 1 don't you ? — some girls won't I 
shall be there early, then, in order to have 
the honour. Here we are — this is your 
hotel — nest ce pas f 

Algy rushed to help Viplet down, 
leaving poor old Mrs. Vernon to her &.te, 
in the shape of a groom. 
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*You will come in and have some tea, 
Mr. Fellowes, won t you V asked Mrs. 
Vernon, kindly. 

She knew the boy was very much in 
love, and thought it better to feed the 
flame, knowing that sometimes the hotter 
it burns, so much the quicker it is likely 
to die out. 

It was not so with Algy. He knew 
well Violet had no love to give him, but he 
must go on loving her all the same ; and 
from the bottom of his honest heart he 
pitied her, for had he not often heard Paul 
say he should never marry ? And, what- 
ever prevented his doing so, he felt keenly 
alive to the fact that Violet was a great 
temptation to any man to do a foolish 
thing for her^ sake. And so his major 
came in for a share of the boy's 
pity. 

5 
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' No, thank you, Mrs. Vernon/ he said, 
answering that lady's invitation. 'You 
must require rest before to-night, so 
adieu/ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

*In that hour pray — ^pray as if 
The devil had you by the throat — 
To Almighty God to help you out of 
The slough of impurity.' 

Mrs. Vernon always went to a ball early. 
It amused her, she said, to see the people 
arriving. 

They had not been long in the room 
when Violet's card was nearly filled. She 
danced beautifully ; and when a girl does 
that, it is not often that she is lefb to deco- 
rate the walls. The evening was almost 
through, and Violet, standing a little way 
from her aunt, tired and flushed with 

5—3 
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dancing, was looking at the gay scene 
going on around her, when she heard a 
voice speaking to a lady just behind her — 
a voice which thrilled through and through 
her as she listened. She could not look 
round, could not move even, though she 
longed to go away. It was Paul Ham- 
mond ; and she did not wish him to think, 
after the pointed way he had avoided heij 
at the races, that she sought him now. Pre- 
sently she was startled by hearing his 
voice beside her, asking her, in the low 
dulcet tones Paul Hammond always used 
when talking to women : 

' Am I too late, Miss Vavasour, in ask- 
ing for a dance V 

By a strong effort, Violet was able to 
answer, in accents which never faltered : 

'I have still two, if you care to have 
them, Major Hammond.' 
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Paul looked at her, but he simply said : 

' I do care.' 

And as she felt his arm encircle her 
again, as they glided round the room to 
the exquisite music of Coote and Tinney's 
band, there was a wild and passionate 
longing in the girl's heart to know what it 
was that was keeping them apart. She 
felt sure then he loved her. The way 
he held her — something — told her she was 
dear to him. 

Yes, Paul did love her. He had come 
to the ball against his better judgment, 
against aU his good intentions, knowing 
she was to be there, knowing that if he 
went he should not be able to keep away 
from her. And yet he went. . . . Ah, fate 
is stronger than our own wills sometimes, 
and leads us on to do those things which, 
in our cooler moments, our souls shrink 
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from. Paul felt this as he drank in the 
sweet, intoxicating pleasure of holding that 
slight form to him again. Dangerously 
sweet 1 holding her thus before the eyes of 
all the world of Brighton, and yet with the 
je ne sais quoi sort of feeling that no one 
could tell what it was to him so to hold 
her. And then he threw prudence to the 
winds, and thought only of the exquisite 
pleasure of making her tell him she loved 
hiiin. 

They danced on and on, and only stopped 
as the last notes of the valse were dying 
away. 

*May I have your other spare dance, 
Miss Vavasour V asked Paul. * We have 
not forgotten how to dance together, have 
wel' 

Violet gave him her card silently. 

* Come along into some cooler place than 
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this/ said Paul, as he took her card, ' and 
we can settle it all there/ 

They went away into a nice cool conser- 
vatory, and sat down on a low couch 
together. And as Paul looked at Violet, 
seated there in the dim light, with a back- 
ground of lovely dark-green ferns, the pale 
face still flushed with the pleasure and 
excitement of that last dance, he felt 
again how dangerously lovely she was. 

* I have written my name on your card,' 
he said, handing it back to her. ' Num- 
ber sixteen. And now tell me what you 
have been doing with yourself since you 
and I last met.' 

'First, Major Hammond,' said Violet, 
and there was a tremble in the low, 
sweet voice, ' why have you changed so 
since we used to meet you in Borne three 
years ago ? Then you left without a word 
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of leave-taking, and since we have been 
here yon have studiously avoided us. Even 
at the races to-day you bowed to us as if 
M'e were perfect strangers. Why is it — 

Paul r 

As she uttered his own name^ so low 
that he only just caught it, Paul turned 
and looked at her, with the brown eyes 
and their load of pain — turned and looked 
as if he were going to tell her. But no, 
not yet. He could not lose her faith in 
him. He must first hear her say she loved 
him. 

Like a man, selfish in their most sacred 
feelings. What man loving a girl as Paul 
loved Violet, and not able to marry her, has 
the strength of mind to go away and make 
no sign ? No ; he makes her own her 
love — tells her he returns it, but for some 
reason or other he cannot marry her. 
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* Why is it ?' again asked Violet ; * if you 
have a sorrow, Major Hammond, will you 
not trust me with it. Let us be friends — I 
have not many.' 

'Oh God, child r replied Paul, *what 
have you got to do with sorrow ? let us be 
happy when we can ; life is too short to 
bother over things.' 

'I should so like to help you,' said 
Violet softly — and the luscious blue eyes 
are full of sympathy. Alas 1 sympathy for 
a sorrow she even dreamt not of. 

*Miss Vavasour, Violet, why will you 
tempt me like this ?' and Paul's voice was 
husky with passion. He came closer to her, 
and bending over her, before she was the 
least aware of his intention, took her in his 
arms and pressed hot burning kisses on her 
mouth, muttering, as he did so, 'Violet, 
darling, sweet one, you love me, child, you 
must — tell me you love me.' 
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* Oh Paul 1 I do ; I have always loved 
you, from the very first/ 

Her voice seemed to recall Paul to him- 
self, and he knew what he had done — knew 

that he had made her confess her love for 

« 

him. 

' Violet, listen, my sweet one/ he said ; 
*can you forgive me, Violet? I love you 
madly, child, as I have never loved any 
other woman before, as I shall never love 
again. But oh, Violet, pity me if you can 1 
I cannot ask you to marry me, and — I can- 
not tell you the reason why. Can you trust 
me, can you love me still, even though I 
may have ruined your future happiness 1 
Violet, speak, and tell me you forgive me ; 
though God knows how hard I find it to 
forgive myself.' 

And Paul covered his face with his hands 
to shut out the sight of the cold white 
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misery he saw slowly creeping over hers. 
She laid her hand gently on his arm^ but 
slight as was the touch, Paul shivered as 
from cold when he felt it. 

* Paul, don't/ said the sweet voice ; *Paul, 
look at me once again, Paul — Paul, my love, 
my love T And there was as much passion 
now in the girl's voice as there had been in 
his a moment ago. * Paul, what is it ? I 
can bear anything with you.' 

Paul raised his head ha^tUy, and said, as 
he again caught her to him : 

' Oh God, Violet 1 why do you tempt 
me ? Willingly would I ask you to fly with 
me to-night, my own darling, and brave all 
consequences ; but no, I cannot be such a 
brute. Only trust in me, Violet — I love 
you so, my little white-faced and only 
love.* 

She placed her two hands in his, and 
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looking into his eyes as if she would read 
the truth, Violet said : * I do trust you, 
Paul, and — God help me 1* 

What woman would have done other- 
wise ? Does she not always trust the man 
she loves, even when in so trusting she 
loses all that is most dear to her ? 

* Would to heaven I had never come here 
to-night, Violet, and then you might have 
been happy/ . 

* No, Paul,' said the girl sadly, ' I never 
should have been happy unless we were 
friends,' and she tried to smile — a faint 
sickly smile it was, too — as she continued : 

* " "lis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all ;" * 

and now take me back to Aunt Vernon ; I 
am too tired to dance any more to-night.' 
She longed to get away and think it all 
over. 
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* Why, Violet, how pale you are, child !' 
said Mrs. Vernon as they came up to her. 
* How do-do, Major Hammond — I did not 
know you were here,' she continued, no- 
ticing for the first time who was Violet's 
companion. 

* Might I trouble you to ask for my 
carriage, this child ought to have been 
home long ago.' 

Mrs. Vernon was not the only one who 
noticed Violet's changed appearance. Algy 
Fellowes had been on his way to claim her 
for a dance, when he saw her return to the 
ball- room on Paul's arm, and saw at once 
what taken place, so forebore going near 
her. Paul had put them into the carriage, 
and in all the long years to come her hand 
kept strangely the feeling of the lingering 
clasp he gave it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' Oh, how full of briars is this working-day world P 

At last she was alone, and locking her 
door, Violet threw herself into a chair by 
the fire, and tried to think, to unravel the 
tangled skein of her destiny* 

She had met Paul again, and this was 
what it had all come to. He loved her, and 
she loved him, and yet they were to go on 
their ways as though they were as nothing 
to each other. Could she bear it ? Go on 
trusting him blindly, till — ah-— there it was, 
till — she knew not when. There might be 
no end to this waiting. And she felt well- 
nigh mad as she thought of it* 
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Thought of her life without Paul — ^what 
would it be, so lonely, so empty and void I 
Ah 1 few of us have not felt this in some 
way or other-^few of us have not had to 
mourn the ^ loved and lost/ 

* Claud, Claud/ she groaned, ^you are 
surely avenged now/ And another scene 
came up before her mental vision, of three 
years ago in Florence, 

She seemed to hear again the ripple of 
the Arno through the open windows, the 
hum in the air of that warm summer 
evening, when another man had also poured 
his love tale into her ears, She could see 
it all. 

And why did she think on those things 
to-night ? Ay, why ? Why do we some- 
times suddenly remember things long passed 
and forgotten ? What brings them back to 
us, by no eflfort of our own ? It may be the 
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sound of a voice, the touch of a hand, an 
old song sung again, a valse played we used 
to dance to : all of these things may bring 
back to us the memory of bygone days. It 
may be with almost the same wild heart- 
beating pleasure we felt then, or it may be 
with the dull aching pain we experienced 
so keenly at the time. Yes ; there she saw 
Claud Ponsonby as he had stood that night, 
in front of her, in all the pride of his strong 
manhood, pleading his cause, his love for 
her — pleading as only a man can plead who 
has staked his all upon the answer. 

And she had listened quietly — ^yes, but 
quite untouched, even when he told her, 
with a great sob in his voice, * that without 
her love, life held nothing for him, and he 
did not care what became of him.' She 
had done worse — she had laughed at his 
earnestness. And when he could not move 
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her, he had left her with the threat, wrung 
from him in his agony and bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

' Some day, Miss Vavasour, you may sue 
and long for love, as I have sued and longed 
to-night, and it will be denied you.' 

And now, was it not all come to pass ? 
For though she had won a love as strong as 
his again, the right to acknowledge that 
she had done so was denied her, as Claud 
Ponsonby had said it would be. And what 
had she felt next morning, after that inter- 
view with him, when all Florence was ring- 
ing with the news that Claud Ponsonby 
had blown his brains out during the night, 
true to the last, making no sigA that she 
was the cause of his death. A passing sigh 
and shiver, then forgotten till to-night, 
when she remembered it all so plainly. 
And perhaps the truest tears that were 

6 
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shed for poor Claud Ponsonby's untimely 
end, were shed that night, when Violet felt 
so bitterly for herself and Paul Hammond, 
so true it is that 

' One touch of nature 
Makes the whole world kin.' 

Violet sat on moaning and thinking, till the 
cold grey of dawn was breaking over the 
sea. 

Then rising, she slowly undressed, and 
tried to still her aching pain of head and 
heart, in a few hours' troubled sleep. 

The sun was high in the heavens, when 
she. again opened her eyes and saw her 
aunt's maid standing beside her, with a 
most tempting breakfast tray. 

' My mistress would not 'ave you ailled 
sooner, miss ; she said you looked so tired 
and h'ill last night ; and indeed, miss, you 
still look very white.' 
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* Thank you. Parsons/ said Violet, with a 
weary sigh ; ' are there any letters for me V 

* Lor', miss, to think I should forget 
them. I left them on the 'all table, but I 
will fetch them at once.' 

Parsons soon returned, bringing two 
letters with her ; one, Violet only glanced 
at, for she recognised the other as Paul 
Hammond's handwriting. She had often 
had notes from him in the old happy days. 
Her Tieart beat wildly with the mad hope 
that perhaps the misery of last night was 
only a dream, and he had written to tell 
her so. She broke the seal, and read the 
following in Paul's bold caligraphy : 

' The Barracks, 5 a.in. 

'My Dear Miss Vavasour, 

' Forgive my madness of last night, 
and forget it if you can. Now, when too 

6—2 
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late, I see how selfish I was in making you 
suffer as well as myself. You whom I love 
so madly, and from whom I would keep all 
harm — I have sent in an application for six 
weeks' leave, so it is unlikely we shall ever 
meet again, as after that I hope to have 
effected my exchange to a regiment soon 
going to India. Am I asking you too 
much, if I ask you to trust in me still, till 
the cloud which keeps us apart is removed ? 
Violet, it may be years before this takes 
place. I know I am horribly selfish, but to 
think of any other fellow pressing your lips 
as mine pressed them last night, drives me 
mad. Can you go on loving me enough to 
wait till I am free to ask you to be my wife ? 
Violet, sweet one, is it too much ? for I 
may be able to give you no sign that I am 
unchanged. Poor child I you have deserved 
a better fate, but 1 do not think you are 
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the little girl to shrink from a thing 
because it is strangely hard. I know all 
about poor Ponsonby, and I do not think 
I ever felt so inclined to follow his example 
as I did last night, when I came home and 
thought of your sweet sad little face, and 
knew that through my own sin and folly I 
had brought that sadness upon it. Good- 
bye, darling, and be sure if you cannot do 
this thing I ask you, I shall never blame 
you, but always remain yours, 

' Paul.' 

Violet read, and re-read that, her first 
love-letter from Paul, till each separate 
sentence was burnt into her memory, as 
some things do get burnt into our 
memories, and do what we will, they ever 
remain green spots in our hearts. 

Wait for him ? yes, till she was old and 
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grey, for never could she give her heart to 
any other man, after that passionate avowal 
of Paul Hammond's at the ball. 

She wrote only four words in answer, 
though he had not asked her to do so : 

' For ever and ever, 

'Violet/ 

Placing it in an envelope she dropped it 
in the box as she went down to see her 
aunt. 
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CHAPTER X. 

' Well, Violet, child, do you feel rested 
now V said Mrs. Vernon, as her niece 
entered the room. ' Parsons told me you 
still looked very ill,' 

* I am all right, auntie, thank you, but 
you know I never have much colour to 
boast of; and Parsons, good soul, always 
imagines I must be ill whenever I look a 
little extra pale. I was very tired last 
night.' 

All this Violet said with her back kept 
steadily to the window, for she knew if 
Mrs. Vernon saw the dark rings round her 
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eyes, she would insist on her seeing a 
doctor ; and bow well she knew there was 
no doctor who could cure the bitter heart- 
ache, the gnawing pain, which in a few 
hours had left their stamp on the small 
oval face. 

Yet there are those who affirm that 
there is no such thing as love in this 
world. How little can such disbelievers 
know about it ? They can never have 
experienced the sharp, weary struggles 
which some hearts only too well know ; 
when their love has to remain for ever 
locked up within their own breasts, 
or when they are called upon to choose 
between it and duty. When they sit 
down and think, moan, fret away their 
lives in thoughts of that other life — that 
other life for which, with their whole soul 
and strength, they sometimes long, till, 
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in their madness, they feel they must have 
it or die. 

And the agony of those hours of longing 
and waiting are so awful, that it is a 
wonder to themselves afterwards, that they 
have gone through them and still live. 

Who has said that ' The human heart is 



strong to love and hate, but above all, 
strong to endure ' ? 

A few days before, Violet would have 
said that to know Paul Hammond loved 
her, and yet had no right to tell her so, 
would drive her mad. So little do we 
ever know till the hour of trial comes, how 
much or how little we shall be able to bear. 

' Violet,' said Mrs. Vernon as her niece 
remained perfectly silent on the subject of 
the ball, * don't you think, my love, that 
as Major Hammond is here, it would 
be as well we should leave Brighton ? 
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Everything is over now, and you really 
look quite fagged. What do you say to 
our going to Tunbridge Wells for a little 
change V 

* I should like it of all things, auntie, 
answered Violet. 

All places seemed alike to her, so long as 
she got away from Brighton. 

' Well, dear, I think I shall tell Parsons 
to have everything ready in three days 
from now.' 

And so it was all settled, and in a few 
days after, Mrs. Vernon and Violet found 
themselves in the little town of Tunbridge 
Wells, away from all the bustle of the gay 
world. And it was almost a relief to 
Violet to be away from sight and sound 
of the sea, with its ever-restless, ever- 
changing moan. She had sat at her 
window in Brighton, watching it for so 
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many months, watching and wondering 
what the future would bring ; and now 
that it only seemed to murmur that last 
wild passionate fitrewell of her lover's, she 
felt glad to be away from its sad refrain. 
Here, at Tunbridge, she could wander 
about at will through shady lanes, and 
think of the past, so painful, and yet 
with its own strange sweetness mingled 
with it. 

Thus the days and weeks passed in 
pleasant drives and walks, till the time 
came when Violet was drawn out of her- 
self by the sudden illness of her kind 
aunt, Mrs. Vernon. It happened so sud- 
denly, that in the dreary after-time, Violet 
never could recall clearly how it all had 
taken place. 

They had returned from a long drive, 
and found their afternoon letters waiting 
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for them, when Violet, who had gone to 
her room with hers, was startled by 
hearing a piercing shriek from her aunt, 
whom she had left enjoying hers in their 
little cottage sitting-room. She rushed 
back, to find Mrs- Vernon in what appeared 
at first only a fainting-fit ; but when the 
doctor, who had been hurriedly sent for, 
arrived, he pronounced it an attack of 
paralysis, brought on by some sudden 
shock* 

Violet took one of the letters which 
her aunt still held in her hand, to try 
and gain some clue as to the cause, and 
found it had conveyed the intelligence of 
the loss of most of the small fortune which 
her husband had saved for her, and placed 
in an East Indian bank, which only the 
day before had stopped payment. They 
had her carried to bed, and Doctor Story 
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gave it as his opinion that it was not the 
first of the kind she must have had ; and 
even should she rally, Violet would have 
to constitute herself a nurse, for never 
again would Mrs. Vernon be able to take 
part in those joys of the world she had 
hitherto so delighted in. It was well for 
Violet, perhaps, that she was so occupied, 
that she had no time to dwell on the last 
deep sorrow. And days and nights were 
passed by her aunt^s sick-bed, waiting for 
the first signs of consciousness she might 
give ; and so, a fortnight after, as Violet 
was thus watching, Mrs. Vernon opened 
her eyes, and seeing her niece, smiled 
faintly. Violet stooped over her, and said 
gently : 

* Do you know me, dear aunt V 
But the poor lips remained dumb, not a 
sound came, though she seemed to try to 
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say something. It was but a passing 
gleam of consciousness, and with a slight 
sigh her spirit had fled. 

Worn out, as she was, with nursing and 
anxiety, Violet lost all control, and, throw- 
ing herself forward on the bed, swooned 
away. Half an hour after Parsons, coming 
in, found her thus, and carrying her off to 
bed, she watched till the poor girl opened 
her eyes. Seeing Parsons sitting by her, 
Violet asked what had happened ? 

' Oh, never mind, miss, you try and sleep, 
for you 'ave just worn yourself out with 
all you 'ave gone through lately.' 

' But, Parsons, I must go to my aunt' 

' No, no, miss,' said Parsons, for she saw 
Violet either had forgotten what had 
occurred, or did not realise that her aunt 
was beyond all earthly care any longer. 

* You stay where you are, miss.' 
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And feeling too weak and ill to contend 
with her, Violet had perforce to follow her 
advice, and was soon in that deep, dead 
sort of sleep which so often follows when 
the mind is relaxed from any long anxiety 
and care. 

On awaking some hours after she felt 
refreshed and memory began to re-assert 
itself. She felt with a great pang what a 
good, kind friend she had lost in her aunt. 
Her little shortcomings were all forgotten, 
and only the many kind actions and kind 
words remembered. If we would only 
think of the living as we sometimes think 
of the dead, how many a bitter reproach 
we would save ourselves. 

What would Violet's Ufe be now ? 

The one Mrs. Vernon had most dreaded 
for her. A governess or companion where, 
perhaps, the proud spirit of the handsome 
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Violet Vavasotir would be nearly crushed. 
A smile of scorn overspread Violet^s coun- 
tenance as she thought, * even now she 
might be amongst the rich and noble, if she 
so willed it/ 

But the memory of Paul Hammond came 
to her, and, with a softened expression, she 
murmured : 

* No, let me earn my bread honestly, 
with only the memory of that dead love, 
than be the wife of a man I do not love, 
and live in ease and plenty/ 
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CHAPTER XL 

^ I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.' 

Some weeks after Mrs. Vernon^s death 
Violet was sitting in the little sitting-room 
of her lodgings, reading over the advertise- 
ment-sheet of the Times, as she did every 
day in the hope that she might find some- 
body wanting a lady companion. Her 
aunt^s generosity had left her three hun- 
dred pounds, but after it was gone she 
must either work or starve. And, with the 
proud independence of her character, Violet 
wished to get into harness at once and to 

7 
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leave that memento of her aunts love 
against a rainy day. 

Not a friend nor a relative had come for- 
ward to offer the desolate girl a home, and 
she was feeling acutely the loneliness of 
her position as she sat there wondering 
how she was to bear all the coming years 
without one ray to cheer her. Paul might 
forget her, or the obstacle, whatever it was, 
which prevented his marrying might never 
be removed. She must go out and get air, 
she felt choking in that small room. She 
wandered away to a favourite resort of 
hers where she could sit down out of sight 
and sound of life. And there alone did 
she try with all her strength, poor girl, to 
look the future bravely in the face. But 
the more she thought so much the more 
hopeless did it appear. She rolled on the 
ground in her deep agony as she poured 
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out her soul to God to give her strength 
to take up this cross and enable her to 
carry it. 

' Paul, Paul/ she murmured ever and 
again, * could I but see you once again ! 
my love, where are you ? Oh God I I can- 
not live without him I Spare me, spare me I' 

She started suddenly to hear footsteps 
near her, for, being quite off the beaten 
track, few people passed there, and, looking 
up, she saw, as if in answer to her prayer, 
Paul standing before her. 

He was the first to speak, looking at her 
with a great pity in his brown eyes: 

* Violet, how do I find you here ? Get 
up, child : you will make yourself ill, if you 
go on like that. I did not know you were 
at Tunbridge Wells. Algy Fellowes told 
me you had left Brighton, but he did not 
say where you had gone to.' 

7—2 
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It was some moments before Violet could 
make any answer — nothing but long, gasp- 
ing sobs would come. At last she said^ in 
a broken voice : 

' Then you do not know, you have not 
heard, of Aunt Vernon's death V 

* Good heavens, no 1 And have you no 
one to take care of you — no relations, or 
any one to go to, child V 

' Some distant cousins came to the 
funeral,' answered Violet, * but they have 
families of their own, and so do not care to 
have a penniless girl like me. I am trying 
to hear of something, some situation where 
I can earn a livelihood.' 

* You are not fit for that sort' of thing, 
Violet. You were meant for such a diflfe- 
rent life, little one. It nearly breaks my 
heart to hear you talk like that.' 

* 1 cannot help it, Paul, I have known 
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it would come to this some day. How did 
you find me, Paul V she went on, wish- 
ing to divert his thoughts from her- 
self. 

' I was walking along, not caring very 
much where, thinking of you, Violet, and 
wondering when we should meet again. I 
am off to India to-morrow. I heard some- 
thing that sounded like somebody crying, 
which made me look up, and there I saw 
you lying. Child, how long the time has 
seamed since — since I saw your pale face 
last. Will you try and forgive me, Violet, 
all the pain I have given you 1 I do not 
ask you now to forget me, for I know you 
never will. Violet, promise me, if ever you 
are in any trouble or need, to let me know, 
let me help you, darling.' 

Paul said all this, holding her in his 
strong arms, holding her as a man does 
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hold the one thing in all the world most 
precious to him. 

Sobbing and clinging to him, Violet, 
not knowing what she was saying, asked 
him to take her with him. Would she 
ever know the fearful temptation it was ? 
And, for one brief moment, Paul almost 

yielded. Then, out of his great love, he 

* 

spared her. 

* No, darling ; but let me take you home, 
Violet. You are not fit to walk alone. 
Come, little one ; I must leave you soon.' 

And as he lifted her up, Paul took her 
in his arms again, and showered mad, 
hungry kisses on her lips and cheeks. 
Letting her go, he supported her back to 
the cottage, Violet only feeling that he 
was with her just then, and that to- 
morrow — yes, in a few short hours — the 
cruel sea, that sea she had so hated at 
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Brighton, would be bearing him away from 
her, perhaps for ever. Into the little sit- 
ting-room Paul took her, and laid her 
gently down on the sofa, for he could see it 
was with diflficulty Violet guided her totter- 
ing footsteps. 

' Good-bye, my Violet. Be a brave little 
girl for my sake. Kiss me so, so, again/ 

And, with a last passionate embrace, 
Paul left her. 

She never heard him go. Before he had 
reached the door, she had fainted. I do 
not think, if Paul Hammond had turned 
then, and seen her, I do not think anything 
in this world or the next would have taken 
him from her, but ho did not, and so was 
spared doing her a far greater wrong than 
he had already committed. Some hours 
later, Mrs. Collins, the landlady of the 
cottage, found Violet thus. Her kind 
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heart was touched to see how white and ill 
the poor girl looked. 

It was strange the power Violet had 
of making all those who knew her love 
her ; for, proud and imperious as she was 
sometimes to her equals, she was never 
so to those beneath her; and she had 
quite won the motherly heart of Mrs. 
CoUins by the quiet, uncomplaining way 
she had taken her sorrow, and also by 
her gentleness to the two children of the 
good woman, who would run any messages 
for the pale lady, who never laughed now 
at their games, as she had been wont to do 
when she first came to the cottage. 

* Come to bed, honey,' said Mrs. Collins, 
as she lifted Violet from the sofa, * and I 
will make you a nice cup of tea.' 

*No, thank you, Mrs. Collins,' said 
Violet. * I cannot take anything.' 
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She only wanted to be alone to think. 

Ah, weary ones and sore opprest, why 
do you always think ? In the words of 
Longfellow, why not * be up and doing T 
Work, struggle, and in the end God will 
make you conquerors. 

There are some natures so placid in their 
temperament that they never go through 
this sea of storm and passion which shook 
Violet's whole frame to its centre. There 
are happy wives and mothers, who never 
thank God that they are so, never give one 
thought to the poor desolate hearts that 
have the hard, hard lesson to learn of try- 
ing to unlove some madly worshipped ob- 
ject, because they may not have it, or 
because duty requires their rejection of the 
priceless offering. Is it to be wondered at 
that the weary heart-struggle costs some 
women their reason ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

*And thou, my friend! Wert thoVy too, "l^y her 
magic spells drawn down into the whirlpool of mad 
love for her V 

It was some weeks after Violet and her 
aunt left Brighton, before Paul Hammond 
mixed with his brother oflBcers again. How 
wildly did he curse the mad folly of his 
youth, which now prevented his taking the 
girl he so fondly loved as wife ; and he 
used to sit for hours brooding over it, till he 
felt inclined to cast prudence to nowhere, if 
Violet would only consent to give up all 
for love. And a feeling of mad exultation 
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came over him sometimes as he thought 
she would too if he asked her. Then better 
thoughts came, and he shuddered to think 
of ruining all her life. Those who wait 
generally win, and surely it would be so with 
them, before they were both old and grey- 
headed. In those last days with the old 
regiment, it was wonderful what friends 
Paul Hammond and Algy Fellowes became, 
and though till the very last Violet's name 
was never mentioned, there was a strange 
sympathy between these two — between the 
man who loved her, and had won hers in 
return, and the one who loved her also, 
but knew that wait as he might, she could 
never give him more than friendship ; that 
he knew she had done, first for Pauls sake, 
but latterly for his own. 

They were sitting in Paul's room one 
night after mess, smoking, and occupie4 
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with their own thoughts, when Paul sud- 
denly broke the silence by exclaiming : 

* It is hard on you, Algy, old boy ; I 
wish to God she could have cared for you, 
you would have loved her well ; and in 
the end she might have been happy. If 
I had only kept out of her way 1 What 
evil spirit possessed me to go and seek 
her again, hampered as I am !* 

No need to mention a name, both men 
knew who was meant, but for a moment 
Algy was too much astonished to answer. 
He knew Paul well enough by that time to 
know what an effort it must have cost him 
to say it, so cold and reserved as he always 
was about himself. At last finding his 
voice, he said : 

* Don't pity me, Hammond, there's a good 
fellow ; I know shell never love me, and I 
love her too well to wish it different. Be* 
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fore I knew how much she cared for you, I 
always felt how much above me she was ; I 
am very proud of having won her friend- 
ship, but Paul/ he went on impulsively, 
' what is it prevents your marrying her ? It 
must be something very serious to make 
any fellow fool enough to care to play fast 
and loose with a girl like — like Miss Vava- 
sour/ 

At Algy's last words, a dark look came 
into Paul's face, and the mouth took even a 
sterner set than usual. It was a look not 
good to see, and one which made AJgy 

a 

tremble for whoever had brought it there. 
Paul smoked on, thinking over that hateful 
period of his life which so many had sought 
to unveil, and yet which he never could 
bear to reveal even to those dearest to him. 
How bitterly had he regretted it at the 
tikne^ but that bitterness was as nothing 
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compared with what he now suffered. A 
hot flush overspread his face too, when he 
thought how much nobler his brother officer 
was— how much more unselfish in his true 
honest love for Violet than he was himself. 
Had he not made her confess her love, 
simply to gratify his own selfish longing, 
knowing all the time he had no right to 
demand such a confession from her. 

' Oh Violet r he thought in his humility, 
' why did you not choose the real gold and 
leave the dross V And yet well he knew, 
had she known all she now did, she would 
have chosen just the same — chosen him be- 
fore all the world of other men, however 
nobler they might be. Women are strange 
creatures in their utter abnegation of self 
when in love, however badly a man may 
treat them, however selfishly he may show 
his love, nothing seems to have the power 
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of turning away their faithful unreasoning 
affections. And such love Paul knew only 
too well Violet had given him. 

* I cannot tell you, Algy/ he said aloud. 
* I have kept the secret for five years, and, 
however hard it may be, or however much 
it may torture me, pride, or call it what 
you will, prevents me sharing it with any- 
one. No, not even does my mother know, 
and I tell her most things. I was old 
enough to have known better ; but let us 
talk about something else. I am sure I do 
not know what made me open out like this 
to you, Algy : you may prove the worst 
enemy I have yet — who can tell V 

* No, no, major,' said Algy, * I have sworn 
to be Violet's friend, should she ever want 
one ; but more, I know it is useless to wish 
for. You need not regret having given me 
so much of your confidence to-night/ 
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' Well, shake hands on it, old fellow, and 
I wish from the bottom of my heart it had 
been diflFerent. You believe me, don't 
you?' 

And Paul looked into Algy's face with 
the old fascinating smile which won on 
men and women alike. Algy wrung his 
major's hands warmly, and there were tears 
of sympathy in the boy's eyes as he turned 
away and left the room to go to his own 
quarters. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Time passed quickly with Major Ham- 
mond. He left his old regiment a few 
days after the scene related in the last 
chapter, and went on two months' leave 
prior to sailing for the gorgeous East. 

Seeing after his new uniform, outfit, and 
the hundred and one things there are to be 
done before going to India, prevented his 
having much time for reflection, and only 
left him one week to spend with his father 
and mother ; but it was better so — there is 
nothing like work for a troubled mind. 

It had been a great grief to his parents 

8 
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on first hearing of his Jetermination to 
leave England, but they well knew nothing 
they could say would change Paul when 
once his mind was made up. 

Lady Wentworth was not prepared, how- 
ever, for the change that grief and worry 
had made in her only and dearly-loved 
son's appearance, and, as she met Paul in 
the hall on his arrival at Wentworth Park, 
it was even with more than her ordinary 
tenderness that she gave him her maternal 
kiss. 

There had always been a great love be- 
tween Paul and his mother, and, though 
many people found the old lady cold and 
distant, she was never so to him, and till 
within the last few years there had been a 
perfect confidence also between them. 

Lady Wentworth had often of late 
noticed the cloud, but knew that, if one 
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she ought to know about, Paul would 
surely tell her, and her only feeling was one 
of deep sorrow at seeing it on the face she 
so fondly loved, and to see that time only 
seemed to deepen it, instead of dispel- 
ling it* 

'Well, mother,' he said, returning her 
kiss, ' here I am at last' 

And, with a kindly nod to the old ser- 
vants standing about, he led his mother 
into her favourite sitting-room, where he 
had been wont to go with all his troubles 
from childhood. And, sitting down by 
her, he talked of all that had happened 
since he had been at home six months 
before ; but there was a diflference — Pauls 
face hardly ever broke into more than a 
smile, and Lady Wentworth noticed with 
anguish that it no sooner came than it was 
gone, and the mouth took again its sorrow- 

8—2 
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ful curves. After sitting like that for 
some time, Paul asked : 

'Where is my father, mother dear? 
Out, as usual, I suppose V 

' Well, darling/ said Lady Wentworth, 
softly, ' I thpk he went out to-day pur- 
posely. He is n,9t so hale ^nd strong as he 
used to be, and felt this sudden freak of 
yours very keenly. I thick he hoped you 
wowld have left the army soon, married, 
and settled down with us. We are both 
getting old now, Paul, to have our only 
child leaving us when most we need his 
care. ' 

* Forgive me, darling mother,' said Paul, 
' but I cannot leave the service. I love it, 
and I must work.' 

* I know you are fond of your profession, 
Paul^ but still, my son, a man in the posi- 
tion you will have ought to think of it, and 
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why do you object so to matrimony ? Your 
father and I are not so selfish as to wish 
you to unite yourself only to money and 
rank, but surely, going into society as much 
as you have always done, you ought to be 
able to find some fair, good girl that we 
would gladly welcome to our hearts as a 
daughter. I do not think, Paul, anyone 
you loved would be unworthy to be re- 
ceived by us. Why is it ?' 

' Don't, mother,' said Paul, in low tones 
of agony. ' I don't want to marry. 
Please do not speak about it again, dearest 
mother.' 

Lady Went worth was more than ever 
puzzled, but said no more on that occasion. 
It was true Lord Wentworth had gone out 
immediately after luncheon to look at some 
improvements he was making in the cot- 
tages of some of his poorer tenants. He 
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was both vexed and angry with Paul for 
his resolution to go to India, and particu- 
larly for having effected the exchange with 
out even consulting him. 

' It is so unlike Paul/ he would say to his 
wife. ' He has always been so open with us.' 
Lady Wentworth always tried to soften 
matters — she had such perfect faith in 
Paul ; he would have to commit a much 
greater sin than keeping a secret from her 
before she could lose it. 

* I think he must have fallen in love 
with some girl who does not return it, dear, 
she would say in low gentle tones. 

And yet she found it very difficult to 
believe herself that such a thing was pos- 
sible as that her handsome son could ever 
have sued in vain for a woman's love. She 
had seen so many grateful for the smallest 
attention from him. 
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Lord Wentworth, also fond and proud 
of his son, felt his angry feelings towards 
him stirred afresh in the prospect of meet- 
ing, and so had taken himself off to have it 
out with himself before they met at the 
family dinner. He felt very unwell some- 
times, and at such times broke down com- 
pletely in the solitude of his own room, 
thinking he might never live to see Paul 
return again to England. Such a storm of 
grief he went, through that day, but no 
one could guess it, as he met Paul in the 
evening with a brow from which all sorrow 
and anger had departed. 

* Ah, Paul, my dear boy, so here you are 
at last, are you? Expected you a week 
ago — least, your mother there did, though 
I told her you would have lots to do and 
to see about before leaving England for 
so long. Never mind, we must make 
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the most of you now we have got you, 
ehr 

All that time the kind old man was 
shaking his son's hand, and the tears 
which he tried in vain to keep back ran 
down his cheeks. 

* I am afraid I appear very undutiful, 
father/ said Paul, kindly, knowing his 
father was making a great e£Port to meet 
him just as usual. 

* Never mind, my boy ; I am sure you 
have acted as you thought best, and your 
mother says she is sure you have some 
good reason, or you would never leave 
your old parents alone.' 

Paul almost wished he had not been so 
hasty ; he saw his father looked haggard 
and ill, but he could not draw back now 
with honour. He had bullied the man with 
whom he had effected an exchange to let 
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him go in his place ; and besides, could he live 
in idleness ? No, it would drive him mad. 
He half made up his mind to tell his mother 
everything, as he dressed for dinner. 

No wonder Lady Wentworth felt proud 
of her son as he entered the drawing-room, 
looking so handsome, and stooping down, 
said, with almost his old sunny smile, 
which she never could resist : 

* Come along, dear mother, and let me 
take you in to dinner.' 

*We are quite alone, Paul,' said his 
mother ; * your stay is so short, I want to 
have you all to myself, though I will fill 
the house to-morrow, if you like, dear.' 

* No, indeed, mother, quite the contrary ; 
I am only too thankful not to have to 
entertain any country hores, so you will 
have as much of your ungrateful sou's 
society as you liket' 
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By that time they had reached the 
dininpf-room, and the presence of the 
servants, though they had grown old in 
their service, prevented any further con- 
versation of a confidential nature. 

Paul and his father discussed politics, 
and the chances of England taking part in 
the struggle in the East. 

*We]l,' said Lord Wentworth, *I sup- 
pose, if we do interfere, you are sure to be 
sent, Paul V 

^ They will likely send the Indian regi- 
ments first, sir; but I hope to goodness 
our Government won't interfere— we have 
no army to go to war with at present.' 

Lady Wentworth did not join in the 
conversation. It was pleasure enough to 
her to sit and listen to the two she loved 
best in all the world. And in the long, 
dreary aftertime, when both husband and 
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Bon had left her, she loved to recall the 
scene of that night — to recall the tones of 
their voices as they had sounded to her in 
those few happy days before Paul left them 
for Portsmouth to take his passage in the 
Jumnay about to sail for India, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

' And dost thou ask what secret woe 
I bear, corroding joy and youth 1 ] 
And wilt thou vainly seek to know 
A pang, e'en thou must iail to soothe V 

It was the last evening before Paul's 
departure^ and he and his mother sat long 
into the night talking over the past, 
present, and future. There had been 
rather a long sorrowful silence between 
them, which Paul broke by exclaiming : 

* I have half a mind to tell vou 
mother.' 

* To tell me what, darling V asked Lady 
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Wentworth, softly. ' If it is anything in 
which I can help you, my son, surely you 
know your mother too well to doubt her 
willingness to do so/ 

'I knew you would say that, mother— 
you have always been all gpodness to me ; 
but it is such a story of shame and 
misery, that I cannot bear your ears 
should ever have to listen to such.' 

* Shame to you, Paul V asked his mother, 
in a sad voice ; * I cannot, I will not believQ 
it. I do not think it possible for a Hammond 
to do a dishonourable action ; tell me anyr 
thing but that — it would break my heart.' 

* You wrong me, mother ; the sorrow i^ 
all mine, but the shame was, and is, 
another's,' and Paul gave his mother one of 
the rare smiles which she never resisted. 

'. Then, Paul dear,' she said, ' if it pains 
you, say no more — I trust you implicitly ; 
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and as there is another conceimed in your 
secret, whatever it is, I thiak you should 
keep it as one still. It has only grieved 
me to see you so unlike yourself, my son/ 

' All right then, mother mine/ said Paul, 
trying to talk cheerfully, and very glad to 
put off the day of telling ; 'but do not worry 
me about marrying again/ 

Lady Wentworth had been begging of 
Paul to think seriously of settling as soon 
as he could conveniently return from India. 

' I have given my heart away entirely, 
where I cannot give myself. It is that 
which has caused me to look as you say I 
do;' and Paul stooped and kissed his 
mother, adding, ' But what am I thinking 
of, to keep you up so late, dear old mother? 
You will be fit for nothing to-morrow, or, 
rather, to-day, for it is past two o'clock now/ 

' What time do you start, dear ?' asked 
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Lady Wentworth, as she returned Pauls 
kiss. 

' Oh, not till after breakfast, mother. So 
do not get up any earlier than usual.' 

It is much to be doubted whether Lady 
Wentworth went to bed, even after her son 
left her. Her thoughts, her prayers, were 
all for him, for the son who had found that, 
dear as his mother's love was to him, it was 
not enougL She had the additional sorrow 
of thinking of him bearing a trouble which 
she had no power to alleviate. Was it 
possible her Paul loved in vain ? Surely 
not There was mystery in it all which 
she could not fathom. She could only 
pray, and leave the rest to God. 

Paul had asked her not to get up too 
early, but at ten o'clock she went down- 
stairs and entered the dining-room, calm 
and stately as ever. She put a great 
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constraint on herself, not to give way 
entirely before her son, and spoke cheer- 
fully to him during breakfast, though 
there was very little said. All three felt 
the unpleasant sensation of something 
disagreeable about to happen, which we 
all know so well — dreading the moment 
that is to take our dear ones from us, 
and yet almost wishing it over. And the 
parting of parents from children has some- 
thing peculiarly sad in it, particularly if the 
former are old. They cannot look forward, 
as the young do, to meeting again. 

Lord ^entworth wrung his son s hand 
again and again ; and when Paul stooped 
and kissed him, he clasped him in his arms, 
just as he had been used to do when he 
was a curly-headed boy, departing for 
Eton, after the holidays were over. 

' God bless you, my boy,' he said, ^ God 
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bless you 1 and never forget that your old 
father loved you.' 

* I'll never do that, dear old governor/ 
said Paul, trying to affect a cheerfuLiess he 
was far from feeling. 

Turning to his mother, he said, hur- 
riedly : 

'Forgive me for leaving you, my own 
darling mother/ and gave her kisses for 
nearly every day he was to be away. 

Then, jumping into the dog-cart waiting 
for him, without another look at any one, 
he was driven away out of their sight. 

' And not a word did he utter the whole 
way to the statiop,' said the old coachman 
afterwards, ^ but just shook me by the 
hand, as if he 'ad no words left/ 

Paul only passed through London on his 
way to Portsmouth. On getting there, he 
found he had still two days to spare, so 

9 
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thought he would return into Kent, and 
while away the time by wandering about 
the Downs at Tunbridge Wells, where he 
had spent some very pleasant weeks some 
years before. It was thus that he came 
upon Violet Vavasour, and had that second 
harrowing parting with her which we have 
already related. 

That same evening, as we know, he re- 
turned to Portsmouth, and sailed for India, 
where for the present we must leave him, 
and follow the fortunes of our heroine. 
For many months will pass before Paul 
Hammond will tread again on English soil, 
or meet the girl he so mg-dly loved. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

* Look up, brave heart, for see, the day is breaking, 
A silver tinge is glittering through the cloud.' 

* Wanted. -^A companion to an old lady. 
Must be musical. She will have a com- 
fortable home, and be treated in every way 
as one of the family. Salary, a hundred a 
year. Apply personally, between twelve 

and five o'clock, on Thursday, at ' 

This was what met and held Violet's eyes 
as she searched the advertisement sheet of 
the Times, some ten months after we last 
saw her. She was weary and sick at heart, 
for not one of the many she had tried would 

9—2 
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have anything to do with a girl who inr 
sisted upon being treated as a lady ; and 
where sTie had had a personal interview, 
her looks were against her, for she wq,s 
much too good-looking to take into houses 
where there were often plain daughters, 
and oftener still, eligible sons. 

The advertisernent had mentioned a well- 
known lawyer's office in the City. Should 
she gOy QT would it be the same answer 
again as she had received all these 
months ? 

Her little stock of money was nearly 
spent, and when the remainder was gone 
she must beg or starve. 

Yes, she would go and try once again, 
and so, at the hour named, she took her 
way to a Metropolitan Railway Station, and 
taking her seat in a second-class carriage, 
was soon deposited in that bustling, busy 
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turmoil, the city of London of an afternoon, 
and threading her way along the Stmnd, 
she found a dingy little street, which she 
saw was her destination, and timidly knock- 
ing at a still dingier door, she was ushered 
into a small but neat room, where there 
were already several decayed-looking gentle- 
women, all waiting in anxious suspense. 

Violet took a seat among them. She 
was used to that sort of thing then, but 
ten months before, she had shuddered with 
an uncontrollable feeling of horror and 
misery at such a new phase of life. 

She had not long to wait, and when at 
last she crossed the mystic threshold of 
the lawyer's sanctum, she was quite unpre- 
pared to find him a dignified, but gentle- 
looking old man, with a countenance full of 
goodness and benevolence. 

Mr. Harvey bowed low as he oflFered her 
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a chair, seeing at once she was not one of 
the ordinary applicants for his client's situa- 
tion. 

* You are come I presume/ he said, ' to 
see whether your acquirements are such as 
to warrant me engaging you as companion 
to my client* I suppose you can give good 
references V 

On Violet answering in the affirmative, 

* 

he went on : 

* I am glad you are a proficient in music, 
as it is quite indispensable you should both 
play and sing. In other respects, your 
office will not be a hard one. My client 
lives very quietly in the country, and from 
having lately lost her husband, her spirits 
are so upset, her friends have thought it 
necessary she should not be left entirely 
alone with servants. Are you prepared for 
a very dull life ? If I mistake not from 
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your dress, you have also known some 
recent sorrow/ 

It was said in such a tone of interest, 
that Violet could not help being touched 
with it. 

' Indeed I have,* she answered, and tears 
filled her eyes, as she recalled for whom she 
still wore such deep mourning; but they 
only increased the interest the kind lawyer 
already felt in her, and taking her hand in 
his, he said kindly : 

*Well, Miss Vernon,' for so Violet had 
for the future resolved to call herself, ' if, 
on writing to your references, I find it 
all as you say, I will at once inform you 
as to whether you will suit my friend as a 
companion/ 

And with that, Mr. Harvey bowed 
Violet out of the room as if she had been 
a queen. 
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As Violet wended her way home again, 
preferring to go on foot this time, she 
thought she should like to go to this lady. 
The old lawyer had. been so kind and re- 
spectful in manner, so different from any 
she had come in contact with lately. Alto- 
gether, she felt more hopeful about the future 
than she had ever done before. She had 
no fear as to what the clergyman, or her 
old school-mistress, whom she had given 
Mr. Harvey as her references, would say ; 
for she had told them long ago she 
wished for the future to be known by her 
aunt s name of Vernon ; and had asked 
their permission to her making use of their 
names as a guarantee to her respecta- 
bility, should she ever require them. 

And with a heart more grateful and full 
of love did Violet say her prayers that 
night. 
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I cannot hold with the doctrine that 
affliction and misery help to turn the heart 
to God. There are some natures so con- 
stituted that the thorns and prickles only 
serve to harden them ; whereas on the 
other hand, the flowers and joys of life will 
open them to feel, and thank the hand 
that gave them. Violet's nature was 
specially one of the last. 

Though not strictly speaking a religious 
girl, she had felt her heart strangely 
hardened in those days of her sorrow and 
misery, and on that night, after her inter- 
view with Mr. Harvey, it seemed to over- 
flow with love and thankfulness that it » 
was so nearly over. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

' Heaven bless thee ; thou hast 
The sweetest face I ever looked on !' 

About a week after Violet's interview 
with Mr. Harvey, she received a letter* 
from him saying, * If she could he ready 
the following day to go into Kent with 
him, his client would like to see her on a 
month's visit. At the end of that time, if 
they mutually suited each other, the en- 
gagement could be prolonged.' The letter 

further asked her to meet him at the 
Charing Cross Station at a certain hour, 
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when he would take charge of her down to 
Wentworth Park. 

Violet wrote at once that she would do 
as Mr. Harvey wished. 'Be ready/ she 
thought — ^yes, for she longed to get into 
the country again, and see something 
besides stone walls and chimney-tops. 

She had come to London as soon as she 
could after her aunt's death, thinking she 
could live cheaper there, and also as being 
more likely to hear of a situation to suit 
her without loss of time. But now winter 
was past, and the bright, warm spring had 
come, she had the intense longing for 
country air and green fields which only 
those who have been cooped up in a 
cheap London lodging for months, like 
she had been, can fully appreciate. 

Always pale, her complexion was then 
like al^bajster ip. its marbl^e whiteness. §he 
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used to look in her glass and say to herself 
mournfully : 

* I am getting quite ugly. Paul would 
hardly recognize me/ 

But on the morning Violet met Mn 
Harvey to go into Kent there was such a 
flush of elxcitement on either cheek that 
she looked so beautiful as she came forward 
to meet the lawyer that he could not help 
the mental remark : 

* Fortunate my lady's son is not at 
home.^ 

For, though we know that Wentworth 
Park was Paul's home, Violet was totally 
Ignorant that such was the case, or with 
what diflferent feelings might she not have 
taken that journey, though in all proba- 
bility, had she known it, she would have 
rather starved than have gone as a paid 
companion to Paul's mother, where she 
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had ODce madly hoped to go as a 
daughter. 

It may seem strange to us that; intimate 
as Major Hammond and Violet had been, 
he should never have mentioned his home 
and his parents to her. But, as we also 
know, he was naturally reserved, and in 
those days in Rome when he had met 
Violet most frequently, knowing he could 
not ask her to be his wife, and thinking, as 
he had done, that she was only amusing 
herself with him, he had not thought it 
necessary to make her the recipieut of . his 
family history. 

Consequently, when Mr. Harvey, on the 

way down to S , mentioned to her the 

name of the lady tp whom he was taking 
her, it conveyed nothing more to the mind 
of Violet than a feeling of pleasure that she 
was again to associate with those to whom. 
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during her aunt's lifetime, she had been so 
long aceustomed. She said little on the 
first part of the journey, but sat gazing out 
of the window in her usual dreamy 
manner^ 

The scene she looked on with unseeing 
eyes was worthy more attention than she 
gave it. 

The bright April sun was shining upon 
everything, and made the fair garden 
of England, as Kent is so justly called, 
even fairer than usual. The hedges were 

all budding green, and primroses peeping 

» 

up here and there through the grass on the 
banks as they steamed along. 

At last the soft, balmy air blowing in at 
the open window roused Violet, and, with 
a long-drawn breath of intense enjoy- 
ment, she turned to Mr. Harvey and 
said : 
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* How delicious it all is 1 Have we 
much further to go V 

* About twelve miles/ he answered ; * but 
after that we have a six-mile drive. Lady 
Wentworth said she would send the close 
carriage to meet us. One never can be 
certain of the weather in our treacherous 
climate. But I am afraid. Miss Vernon/ 
he went on, * that you have not been ad- 
miring the scenery as you ought/ 

He had been watching Violet from be- 
hind the newspaper he had been pre- 
tending to read all the time her reverie 
had lasted. 

' No/ replied Violet. ' To tell you the 
truth, Mr. Harvey, I was not thinking 
about it. I have a bad habit of totally 
forgetting people and things in my own 
thoughts, more particularly of late, since I 
have been so much alone. But, if yo'u can 
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understand such an anomaly, I was 
enjoying it all the time, without being con- 
scious of it. I hope you will forgive me/ 
she added, in the low, sweet voice which 
had struck Mr. Harvey when she had 
first visited him in his office. And, he 
thought, were her voice in singing the 
same, there was no fear but she would suit 
Lady Wentworth, who was a passionate 
lover of music. I 

* Are you sure you feel no draught from 
that window. Miss Vernon f 

* Oh, no,' answered Violet. ' It seems 
so long since I have been in the country, I 
am revelling in this soft wind ; and 

how very pretty it appears about j.) 

here.' ; 

'Ah I if you are a lover of beautiful .i 
scenery, you will enjoy Wentworth Park,' 

said Mr. Harvey. 'There is not a finer ] 
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place in all England. Lord Wentwortli's 
death was very sudden, but the Park was 
left to her ladyship for life. It is very 
lonely for her, and I hope you and she will 
like each other, Miss Vernon. You will 
find her rather cold and proud at first, but 
it soon wears ofi*, and she is a kind and 
true friend to those she likes. In the last 
thirty years that I have been their family 
lawyer, I have ever found her so. I wish 
her son would come home. He is out^ in 
India, and seems little inclined to return 
to England at present. I cannot under- 
stand it. He was always a good son, and 
there was a great love- between him and 

his mother. But here we are at S , 

and there is the carriage waiting for us. 
Miss Vernon.' 

Violet would have liked to have heard 
more about the family she was entering, 

10 
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but Mr. Harvey did not renew the con- 
versation, and she was afraid of betraying 
too much curiosity on the subject, for fear 
of being taxed with rudeness. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

* The statfely homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees 
O'er all the pleasant land.' 

Wentworth Park was one of those 
lovely English places, of which there are 
so many that it is almost needless to de- 
scribe it. The house was built of grey 
stone, but which from age was almost 
black. Funny old towers and gables 
showed at what different periods it had 
been added to. 

The large park, with its stately oaks, 
horse chestnuts, and dark Scotch firs, from 

10—2 
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under which the deer started inall directions 
as Violet and Mr. Harvey drove through it, 
up the long drive to the house, all showed 
wealth and refinement. 

Lady Wentworth was standing on the 
steps waiting to receive them, and, after 
shaking hands warmly with the old lawyer, 
she turned with stately dignity to Violet, 
and, extending Jier ho^nd, said kindly : / 

* Welcome to Wentworth, Miss Vernon. 
J hope we sj^all be able to make you com- 
fortable enough to induce you to remain 
some time with us.' 

* Aha !' thought the lawyer, ' my lady is 
won already. I did not expect it quite so 
soon.' 

'Thank you,' said Violet simply, in 
answer to Lady Wentworth. 

For those few words of kindness were 
almost more than she could bear calmly, 
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SO long did it seem since she had heard 
anything of the sort from refined lips. 

' You will no doubt like to go to your 
room at once/ went on Lady Wentworth. 
' I will send tea to you there, and you 
can rest quietly till dinner time, eight 
o'clock.* 

Turning to a servant, she desired him 
to tell her maid to show Miss Vernon to 
her room, and see she had everything she 
wanted. 

Ah I what a difference to her paltry 
little bedroom in London did that room 
present to which the maid led Violet, with 
its dainty chintz covers on the chairs and 
bed. A bright fire burnt in the grate, 
though the weather was so mild. 

There was a tiny sitting-room off her 
bedroom, also bright and fresh. Lovely 
spring flowers on the table, where lay 
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some of Violet s favourite authors, pretty 
prints on the walls, and carved brackets 
with some rare bits of old china, led Violet 
to think that the comforts of her roomfe 
had not been left entirely to the care of 
servants, and made her feel at once at 
home in her new surroundings. 

She sat down in a low easy-chair by 
the window, and gave herself up to the 
enjoyment of the lovely country air till the 
maid returned with a tray, on which was 
that delightful beverage known as 'five 
o'clock tea.' 

* My lady thought you would prefer to 
have tea here to- day, miss,' she said, as 
she placed it on a small table by Violet. 
* Can I do anything else for you, miss?' she 
asked. * I will be most 'appy to unpack 
your things.' 

Violet handed her her keys, and thought 
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how pleasant it was to be once more 
waited upon by attentive servants. 

She sat on, in a half sleepy, dreamy 
way, till she was roused by the great 
dressing bell clanging outside. 

After putting on the black dress which 
she still wore for her aunt, and placing a 
deep red rose in her hair, she descended to 
the library, where she was told Lady 
Wentworth always sat when alone. 

She found her and Mr. Harvey already 
there, and soon after dinner was an- 
nounced, and they proceeded to the 
dining-room. 

Fortunately for Violet, she sat with her 
back to the fire, or her composure would 
have been severely tried by the sight of a 
life-size portrait of Paul, which hung above 
the chimney-piece. 

Conversation was kept up principally 
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between Lady Wentworth and the lawyer, 
Violet joining but seldom in it. They did 
not sit long after dinner, and Lady Went- 
worth rose, saying to Mr. Harvey : 

' We will leave you alone to enjoy your 
wine, old friend. We shall be glad to 
have your society in the library when you 
are tired of solitude.' 

When alone with Violet, she laid her 
hand kindly on her shoulder and said : 

* I hope we shall like each other, Miss 
Vernon, and that you will not mind a 
quiet life with an old woman. I am very 
lonely since my dear husband was taken 
from me, and perhaps Mr. Harvey may 
have told you, my only child is with his 
regiment in India, and not able to resign 
for another year ; so you see what is before 
you, my dear. I do not think I shall be 
v^illing to part with you,^ 
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Violet could hardly control her voice 
to answer the kind old lady, but she 
thought she would indeed be difficult 
to please if she could not make herself 
happy at Wentworth Park, where she 
was treated more like an honoured guest 
than a paid companion. 

Seeing the piano open, she asked Lady 
Wentworth if she would like her to play 
or sing to her. 

* Either, my dear/ was the answer. * It 
is a long time since I have heard the piano 
in this house ; it will be a real treat to me, 
and I had it moved in here on purpose to 
have the pleasure often.' 

' Have you any choice then V asked 
Violet. 

*No, dear, sing anything that suits 
you.' 

Violet chose first a low, sweet English 
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ballad, then an Italian love song ; and as 
her rich contralto voice rang through the 
room, Lady Wentworth dropped her work, 
and listened with the thorough apprecia- 
tion of a connoisseur. As she finished, 
Mr. Harvey, who had come in while she 
was singing, said : 

*You have a rich treasure in such a 
voice as yours, Miss Vernon. May I beg 
for another ?' 

Song after song followed, for Violet 
sang con amorey and was only too glad 
to be able to give pleasure to her kind 
patroness. 

But at last Lady Wentworth stopped 
her by asking if she were not tired. 

* In the pleasure we have had listening 
to you, we have quite forgotten that 
you might be exerting yourself too 
much. I think I understood from Mr. 
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Harvey you had not been very strong 
lately/ 

* Oh ! I always forget fatigue and 
everything when I am singing/ said 
Violet ; ' but I am a little tired, when 
I come to think of it/ 

* I am sure you are, dear, you look 
so white and delicate/ 

'Ah, you must not be alarmed at my 
want of colour,' said Violet, laughing. ' I 
am always pale/ 

* We must see and try what the air 
of Kent will do to bring some roses, 
then,' answered Lady "Wentworth, as 
she wished Violet good-night, at the top 
of the stairs leading to her room. 

Instead of going at once to bed, Violet 
threw up her window, and sat down to 
think in her usual manner over the 
events of the day. 
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How thankful she felt to have found 
such a quiet, happy home as this promised 
to be. And with a lighter heart than 
she had had for many a day, she at last 
sought her pillow. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

' What a pictured face can do ! 
Thrilling all the heartstrings through/ 

Violet slept so soundly that she awoke 
earlier than usual, and getting up, sat 
at her window. What a sight met her 
gaze : the wide-spreading park, looking 
so fresh and green in the morning air, 
the dew still lying on the grass ; the 
deer feeding in groups under the trees. 

Below the window there were graduated 
terraces of beautifully mown grass. At 
the bottom of these were flower-beds, 
full of bright flowers ; and beyond these 
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again, the lake lay glistening in the 
sun. 

All that nature and art could do, 
seemed to have been done to make 
Wentworth Park a home any man might 
have been proud to own. 

Violet could not help wondering what 
the absent master of all this fine domain 
was like. How strange not to wish to 
come home at once and take possession. 
How fondly too, had his mother spoken 
of this absent son to Mr. Harvey the night 
before. 

She had got thus far, when she was 
interrupted by a nice, bright maid-servant 
knocking, and bringing in her early cup 
of tea ; telling her at the same time that 
her ladjrship breakfasted in her own room, 
but that she hoped Miss Vernon would 
find everything she wanted in the dining- 
room, at ten o'clock. 
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* It is half-past eight now, miss.' 
Violet dressed slowly, and as the gong 

sounded through the old hall, she made 
her way to the dining-room. But she 
only reached the door, when, lifting her 
eyes, they met those in the picture of 
Paul Hammond, and with a wild and 
bitter cry, she fell fainting at the feet 
of Mr. Harvey as he went forward to meet 
her. He laid her gently on a sofa by 
the window, and in a few minutes Violet 
opened her eyes ; and as she did so, Mr. 
Harvey was struck by the look of terror 
there was in them. 

* I'm afraid you are not very strong. 
Miss Vernon,' he said. ' You should have 
remained quiet this morning.' 

*I have not been well,' said Violet, 
putting a great constraint on herself ; * but 
it was very foolish of me to go off like that 
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just now. lam better now, however; so 
please do not let me keep you any longer 
from breakfast.' 

And, rising, slie seated herself at the 
table, but Mr. Harvey noticed she only 
made a pretence of eating, and the kind 
old man was sorely perplexed as to what 
could possibly account for such a sudden 
fainting fit. 

Seeing her look several times at Paul's 
picture, he asked if she had ever met 
Major Hammond. 

The moment after he felt it was an im- 
prudent question, for Violet's lips even 
became ashy pale ; but, struggling with 
her emotion, she answered : 

' I have seen some one like him.' 

* Whatever it is,' thought the lawyer, 
not blinded by that answer, * I think my 
friend Paul has had something to do with 
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it. I must have a talk with my lady pre- 
sently.' 

So with that intention he sent a servant 
to ask if Lady Wentworth would see him 
at twelve o'clock on business. 

Getting an answer in the affirmative, at 
that hour he repaired to her ladyship's own 
boudoir, where Paul and his mother had 
had their last talk the night before he 
went to India. 

There he found Lady Wentworth 
standing waiting for him with her usual 
quiet st^teliness. 

^Good morning, Mr. Harvey,' she 
said, as he was shown in. 'I hear you 
wish to see me alone. Nothing wrong, I 
hope ?' 

* Well, I will tell you first, Lady Went- 
worth, and your own clear judgment 
must decide that. ' Something has hap- 

11 
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pened this morning which I think you 
ought to know.' 

And, in as few words as possible, the 
lawyer related the scene in the breakfast- 
room, adding : 

* You will think me a foolish old man, 
because Miss Vernon is a young and beau- 
tiful woman, if I say that my own belief 
is she has not been guilty most likely of 
any greater sin than that of loving your 
son ; but then, on the other hand, I do not 
wish to think him to blame either, as, 
having known him from his birth, I never 
have had any reason to think Paul would 
behave anything but kindly and honour- 
ably to a woman, and such a woman as 
Miss Vernon appears to be. But I must 
confess to being puzzled. Perhaps your 
woman's wit will see through the 
mystery.' 
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Lady Wentworth pondered for some 
time over what she had heard, then said : 

* I have no right or wish to pry into 
anjrthing my boy has chosen to keep from 
me, but the last evening before Paul left 
me I thought he had something on his 
mind which he half wished to tell me, and 
asked if it were so ; but he said he could 
not bear to tell me such a story of sorrow 
and shame, and when he saw me wince at 
the last word, he told me the sorrow was 
all his, the shame was another's. I cannot 
doubt his word, Mr. Harvey ; he has never 
deceived me. At the same time, I felt so 
drawn to that poor girl last night that I 
feel tempted to run all risks, and keep her 
with me — anyway, as long as the specified 
month. I shall know her better then; 
and you said her references were satis- 
factory V 

11— 2 
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' Perfectly so/ answered Mr. Harvey. 

* The clergyman whose name she gave me 
said he had known her aunt for many 
years, and herself for several. The lady 
also whose school she was educated at said 
she was in every way all that could be 
desired.' 

* Very well, then/ said Lady Wentworth, 

* I will trust her also.' 

And so it was settled to the mutual 
satisfaction of Lady Wentworth and Mr. 
Harvey that Violet should remain. They 
could not have well said why, but they 
felt there was something about her which 
proclaimed her a true woman, and no ad- 
venturess, though she had fainted at the 
sight of Paul Hammond's picture. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

And what was the subject of that dis- 
cussion doing ? 

Violet went out on to the lonely, sun-lit 
terrace, and, pacing up and down, wondered 
what she ought to do. Could she stay 
there in Pauls home, liable at any time of 
meeting some one who had known her in 
her palmy days as the beautiful Miss 
Vavasour ? or must she go away again into 
obscurity and want ? Duty said * Go,' incli- 
nation said * Stay/ — which should she do ? 

There was a whole month to decide in, 
so, like those who had sat in judgment on 
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her, Violet resolved to await the turn of 
events. 

Mr. Harvey returned to town the 
following day, and Lady Wentworth and 
Violet were left alone ; but how quickly 
the days flew by. They used to take 
pleasant drives through the lovely lanes of 
fair Kent when the weather was fine. Of 
an evening Violet used to sing in her low, 
sweet voice, and in that quiet intercourse 
each woman learned to love the other so 
dearly that the thought of parting became 
positive pain to both. 

Lady Wentworth loved Violet because 
she was young, lovely, and seemed to have 
all those nameless charms which make 
some women so lovable, and she felt if 
God had given her a daughter, she would 
have wished her to be such a one as Violet 
was to her in everything but in name. 
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From the very first Violet returned this 
liking, because it was Paul's mother ; but 
very soon she learnt to love the stately 
old lady for herself. Few indeed of those 
who were allowed to see and know Lady 
Wentworth in her daily life, as Violet did, 
did not love her. 

Good and kind to all, the rich found 
in her a true, intellectual, and valued 
friend, and the poor found her a ready 
helper whenever sorrow, want or care 
came near them. Her kind sympathy 
soothed the pillow of many a dying 
creature, and her words of promise to 
those who were left relieved death of its 
worst sting. 

The last day of that month was near, 
and Lady Wentworth said nothing about 
parting with Violet, for she felt she could 
not do it; and Violet determined she 
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would remain and do her duty to Pauls 
mother till she heard he was on his way 
home. Then she must leave and seek 
another refuge. 

There were a good many gentlemen's 
seats round Wentworth Park, and after 
the London season was over and people 
returned to the country again, a number of 
visitors called on Lady Wentworth, to all 
of whom she introduced Violet as her 
young friend and companion, and by all 
was the desolate girl treated as a lady, till 
in time Violet almost forgot her dependent 
position, and became the old Violet of 
other days, with this difference, which 
made her all the more charming — she had 
lost her proud, haughty manner for one 
most winning in its gentleness ; and only 
when any of the gentlemen she met at 
these houses became very marked and 
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decided in their attentions did the cold 
and reserved manner of past days show 
itself. 

Lady Wentworth did not quite under- 
stand Violet, for though she never went 
anywhere herself, she liked her to accept 
some of the many invitations to the garden 
parties which went on during the summer 
months, and to please her Violet went to 
any where she knew there was to be no 
dancing — those she always begged to be 
excused from, on the plea of delicacy. 

There was a growing conviction in the 
old lady's mind that somewhere Violet had 
met, known, and cared for her son, for she 
had remarked her often, when she was not 
aware she was being watched, gazing with 
all her soul in her eyes at one or other of 
the many photographs of Paul with which 
the drawing-room and her boudoir were 
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decorated. And her utter indifference to 
all the attention she met strengthened that 
conviction. 

* Could any girl be so unmoved by ad- 
miration/ thought Lady Wentworth, 
^ unless there was some counteracting 
influence at work V She thought she 
would write and ask Paul if he had ever 
met a Violet Vernon, as from some things 
connected with her companion she fancied 
he might have. 

It so happened that Paul never got that 
letter. He was up country shooting when 
it reached the regiment, and missed him 
again as he returned to make arrange- 
ments for leaving the service and coming 
home. 

So till he reached Wentworth he never 
knew that the girl he loved so madly and 
his mother's companion were the same, nor 
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that she had already endeared herself to 
Lady Wentworth as a daughter. 

Paul's letter to his mother announcing 
his intention of coming home will explain 
a good deal which has been left in the 
dark, but it was too long to come in at the 
end of a chapter, so we must leave it for 
the next. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

* One requires to have felt the galling chains of shame 
and slavery, to appreciate fully the depth, and breadth, 
and width, and length of the glorious sensation con- 
densed in the three words " I'm free." * 

The letters always arrived at Wentworth 
at breakfast time, and usually when there 
was one from her son, Violet had remarked 
that Lady Wentworth tore it open with 
hurried, eager fingers. But on that special 
morning she remarked that the old lady 
left it beside her plate unopened, and, 
though there was a flush of excitement on 
her face, which those letter days always 
brought, she went on quietly with her 
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breakfast and afterwards gave Yiolet one 
or two directions about different things 
before she left the room. 

Violet heard her go to her boudoir, in 
order to enjoy that letter alone. She 
could not have told why that epistle from 
Paul seemed to have so much more in- 
terest for her than any of his previous ones, 
but it had, and she would have given a 
good deal to know its contents. 

Neither could Lady. Wentworth have 
told why she had not opened it. There 
was nothing on the outside of the envelope 
to show it was different from other 
communications from Paul, but still there 
was something which kept her from 
reading it as usual at the breakfast table. 

This is an odd feeUng, aiid one which we 
can in no way account for, which seems to 
warn us sometimes as to what is contained 
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in a letter. I remember feeling it so 
strangely once, on having a letter from a 
friend handed to me. I had a repugnance 
to opening it, and yet there was no omi- 
nous black edge or anything to prepare me 
that it contained bad news, but still the 
dread came over me — and so it did. * The 
writer had met with a bad accident, which 
necessitated the loss of a limb/ 

But we are digressing. 

The moment she was alone Lady Went- 

worth tore open Paul's letter and read the 

following, having to stop many times to 

wipe away the tears which filled her eyes 

as she perused the sad story of her son's 

youthful folly. 

* Poonah, August 6th. 

' My Dearest Mother, 

*I did not like to raise your hopes of 
seeing me before, for fear of any of those 
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hundred and one little things which some- 
times occur to upset one's arrangements 
taking place ; but as I hope to get away 
by the first mail after this, I write to 
apprise you of the fact. 

^ Much as I love you, dear mother, I do 
not think I could have brought myself to 
visit England again so soon, had it not 
been for news which I received a short 
time ago — news which makes me again a 
free man ; and the weight it has taken off 
my heart not even you can guess. You 
will remember how the last night we were 
together, mother, I tried to tell you my 
past, but courage failed me, and I have 
never regretted that it did ; for since my 
poor father's sudden death I am sure you 
needed no troubles of mine to add to those 
you have had already. 

' After my visit in Scotland some seven 
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years ago, I went abroad, as you know. 
When at Rome I met a Miss Yavasour, 
whom I learnt to love, and thought at 
first it was returned, but afterwards, seeing 
her go on with another just as she had 
done with me, I tried to forget her, and 

r 

went to Florence. She and her aunt, with 
her lover, followed me there soon after, and, 
like the foolish moth, seeing there was no 
danger to her, I went everywhere I was 
likely to meet them, till I was nearly crazy 
with love and jealousy. I had no business 
to make love to her, for I was not free to 
ask her to marry me. And in a fit of 
remorse I left Florence suddenly, and 
returned to my regiment, believing her to 
be what she appeared then, a heartless 
coquette. To my horror and dismay, they 
came to Brighton some three years after, 
while my old regiment was quartered there. 
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And in my first fit of anger at hearing of 
it, I warned the fellows against her. Well, 
I avoided them till just before the end of 
the season an uncontrollable longing came 
over me to see her again, and I went to a 
ball where I knew she was to be, and 
before I knew what I was doing I had 
asked her to dance. 

* Something I had heard from Algy 
Fellowes, and which her manner confirmed, 
led me to think I had not been so in- 
diflferent to her as I thought. Do not 
blame me more than you can help, mothcK, 
for in one weak moment I had told her all 
my love, and heard the sweet confession 
from her that it was returned. Then — oh, 
mother 1 I shall never forget the shame of 
that moment, when I had the cruel truth 
to tell her — that I had had no right to 
tell her I loyed her, as it was out of 

12 
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my power to marry her, or tell her the 
reason. 

' She behaved like a regular brick, mother, 
though I knew afterwards it nearly broke 
her heart. Soon after she lost her aunt, 
and she told me she meant to support her- 
self ; since then I have been able to learn 
nothing of her. Now I am coming home 
a free man, and you must help me to find 
the only girl I ever have loved. I have 
told you this part of my life first; and 
though bad enough, it does not equal in 
folly what I have still to tell. 

* After shooting with my friend Stewart in 
Perthshire, you will also remember that I was 
so seedy I went into Edinburgh to consult 
the doctors there ; and it was while I was 
there I met the bad, cruel woman who has 
so nearly wrecked all my life. It was one 
night when ir^turning from the theatre on 
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foot, that I was struck by seeing a woman 
sitting on a doorstep, crying bitterly. 
From her attitude and dress I saw she 
belonged to the better class. I stopped 
and asked her what I could do for her. 
She turned on me one of the most beautiful 
faces I had ever seen, and speaking through 
her sobs, told me to go away and leave her 
to die. This I could not do, so I begged 
of her to allow me to see her home. 

' '* I have no home to go to ; I dare not 
go back, he'll kill me : he said he would if 
he ever saw my dark face again." 

' All that was said in such a hopeless, 
despairing voice, that my pity was still 
further aroused, and I implored her to let 
me find her a lodging for the night any 
way. I persuaded her at last, and after 
some difficulty, I succeeded in getting a 
respectable old woman to take her in. I 

12—2 
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' promised to go and see her the following 
day, and hear her story, which was that 
her father, a confirmed gambler and 
drunkard, had come home that night in a 
perfect frenzy with rage and drink, caused 
by the fearful losses he had had at cards, 
and had turned her into the streets with 
the threat that he would kill her if she 
returned. When too late, I found out by 
what a tissue of lies she had deceived me. 
Weeks passed on, and in a rash moment, 
mistaking pity for love, I asked her to 
marry me. We left Edinburgh, and were 
married in a little country church in Perth- 
shire, where I knew no one was likely to 
hear anything about it. In less than a 
month after, I found out my wife's real 
character. No longer the gentle, loving 
girl I had known, but a bad deceitful 
woman. And she laughed at the clever 
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way she had taken me in. Instead of 
being turned out by her father, it was the 
man for whom she had left a kind parent s 
house who, after he tired of her, brutally 
turned her into the streets, where I so 
unfortunately found her. She further told 
me that she had made up her mind to take 
in someone, and seeing by my face, as I 
came along, that I was honest, she acted as 
she had done. She took care never to give 
me cause for a divorce, knowing how galling 
was her claim upon me; but I could not live 
with her, though I never forgot she was my 
wife. I made arrangements with a lawyer 
to pay her so much yearly, to keep her in 
comfort. I heard from him lately that she 
was dead. She died in great misery, as 
every shilling she got was spent in drink 
till she killed herself. 

*Now, dear mother, you know all my 
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folly and weakness, and I am coming home 
to you once more, and, this time for ever : 
and God grant that in time I may find my 
only love — Violet Vavasour. 

* Ever your affectionate son, 

*Paul Hammond/ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

* Ah ! must I flee from seeming happiness 1 
And duty answers " Yes, " ' 

Lady Wentworth read and re-read her 
son's letter before she could fully realise 
that he had been married for all those 
years, and yet had kept the secret from 
every one. 

What would she have felt if she had 
known it ? She did not like to think. 
Then, as to finding Violet, that would not 
be difficult if, as she felt almost sure, 
Violet Vavasour and Violet Vernon were 
one and the same. 
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Should she tell her she guessed who she , 
was, or what ought she to do ? But on 
second thouo^hts she came to the conclusion. 
No ; Paul alone was the person to tell her 
he was free, and to explain to her why he 
had behaved so badly in the time past. 
So, locking the letter away carefully, she 
went to look for Violet, and found her on 
the terrace, sitting in the sun, which 
caught her hair and tinted it with gold. 
She stood watching her for some minutes, 
and thought to herself : 

' She is just the girl Paul would admire ; 
so noble and thoroughbred looking !' 

The blood of all the Howards could not 
have made Violet look more thoroughly 
the lady than she did, and yet on her 
father's side only had she any right to her 
high-bred appearance. Colonel Vavasour 
had been the younger son of a noble house, 
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but her mother was simply the daughter 
of an English clergyman — a scholar and a 
gentleman, but nothing more. 

Violet started violently as Lady Went- 
worth came up to her, for though she had 
a book in her hand, she did not appear to 
have been reading it. 

' I never heard you coming, Lady 
Wentworth,' she said. 'Can I do any- 
thing for you now ? I have been very 
idle all this morning, dreaming away here 
in this delicious warm sun.' 

* No, dear, thank you/ answered Lady 
Wentworth. * I only came to tell you 
I have had a letter from my son, and he 
has at last made up his mind to leave 
the army, and is coming home to live 
with me.' 

It had come, and like most things we 
have been long expecting, the reality was 
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as nothing to what the anticipation had 
been, and in almost her ordinary voice 
Violet said : 

'I am so glad, dear Lady Wen tworth. 
From all you have told me of your son, you 
must have missed him dreadfully.' 

* Yes, dear, but from what he says I 
shall not have long to wait, as he proposed 
starting the first mail after his letter. 
In about ten days I may look for him.' 

* Can you spare me for a few days when 
Major Hammond comes?' asked Violet. 
' The clergyman to whom Mr. Harvey 
wrote when I was coming here has so often 
asked me to go and stay with him and his 
wife, that I think I should like to pay 
them a visit. May I go the day before 
your son arrives V 

Lady Wentworth saw the motive, and 
thinking it as well Violet should not 
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be there when Paul came, at once gave her 
consent, adding : 

* But you must come back to me, my 
dear child. My son will not be here much 
at first. He is sure to have many arrange- 
ments to make, and I shall be left alone. 
Violet, promise me you'll come back.' 

* You are too good to me. Lady Went- 
worth, and I never shall forget all your 
kindness to a homeless girl. I cannot 
bear to think what my life might have 
been but for you. I will come if I can.' 

With that the old lady had to be con- 
tent, and, kissing her again, she turned 
and went into the house, thinking Violet 
would most likely prefer to be left alone. 

' Yes, that will be best,' thought Violet. 
* When I get to Mr. Burton's I must write 
and say I cannot come 'back again. I 
must not meet you, Paul, and you will 
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never know that the girl you loved has 
been an inmate of your mother s house for 
all these months, and learnt to love the 
dear old lady as if she were her own ; yes, 
and every tree and stone on this grand old 
place, like dear familiar friends/ 

And where was she to find another 
home ? Well, Mr. Burton would help her, 
but nowhere else could she ever expect to 
be so happy, so kindly cared for, as under 
the gentle rule and guidance of Paul's 
mother. 

And then, as she thought of the ' might 
have been,' had there been no obstacle to 
Paul marrying her — what a home to 
have been brought to as its mistress 1 It 
was strange that in all Violet's wonderings 
as to what kept Paul from her she never 
had thought of the possibility of his being 
married already. 
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Worldly wise in many ways, she knew 
little of the wickedness of it. Kept care- 
fully from her when a girl at school, and 
afterwards when living with her aunt, 
Mrs. Vernon, she had been so surrounded 
by goodness, for she was one of those 
simple-minded old ladies who always 
thought every one better than herself, so 
that the many evil reports which are so 
widely spread never found a ready listener 
in Mrs. Vernon. 

It was perhaps that which prevented 
Violet from ever imagining that after Paul 
telling her he had never loved another 
woman before that he could possibly have 
done a girl such a wrong as marrying her 
through pity only. 

Nearly a week had passed since Lady 
Wentworth received that letter from Paul, 
and Violet was on the eve of departure to 
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go and pay her visit to her friend Mr. 
Burton, in Essex, when an unlooked-for 
event took place, which shows us that 
sometimes * L'homme propose, mais Dieu 
dispose. ' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

'So these lives that had run thus far in separate 

channels, 
Conaing in sight of each other, then swerving, and 

flowing asunder, 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and 

nearer, 
Eushed together at last, and one was lost in the 

other.' 

It was a lovely spring day in the end of 
April, and Violet was all ready to start on 
the morrow for her friends. . A summer 
and winter had glided away, and it was 
just a year since she first came to Went- 
worth Park. She could hardly believe it ; 
the time seemed so short to her now, 
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looking back. But now the time had come 
when she must leave all this quiet happi- 
ness, and go out and face the world again. 
As Lady Wentworth was occupied in 
writing letters, she thought she would put 
on her hat and take a last look at all the 
spots she knew and loved so well, so 
took her way to the grove beyond the 
park. 

Not very long after Violet left the house. 
Lady Wentworth was startled by hearing 
the door-bell rung violently, and a great 
commotion, as of someone arriving; but the 
truth never dawned on her till the door of 
her boudoir was opened suddenly, and her 
son stood before her. 

* How do do, darling mother ? How 
glad I am to be here with you again !' 

* Paul, my son, how are you ? How did 
you come ? I did not expect you for some 
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days yet. I can scarcely believe it is you, 
Paul ; kiss me again, to make me realise it. 
How well you are looking, dear.' 

' I may return the compliment, mother ; 
you do not look a day older. We made a 
splendid passage,' Paul went on, *got in 
nearly a week before we were due, so I 
came off at once, to give you a surprise, 
mother mine.' 

' Oh, my boy 1 I am thankful to have 
you once more at home,' said Lady Went- 
worth, softly stroking the hair from off his 
forehead ; and looking into the brown eyes, 
she saw the cloud which had so darkened 
them the last time she saw them was all 
gone. She had luncheon brought there for 
hiof), and then she made him sit down 
beside her again, and said gently : ' Paul, 

dear, I have news for you * 

' News, mother I won't it keep ? I do 

13 
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not want to hear anything but about your- 
self at present/ 

' You must judge of that when I have 
told you my news, Paul/ said Lady Went- 
worth, rather wickedly. 

^ Well, mother, let us have it ; I know 
you are dying to tell me.' 

' Do you know, darling, I think I have 
found your Violet.' 

There was no longer any indifference in 
Paul's manner, as he said : 

' What do you mean, mother ? Found 
Violet! How? 

' Well, dear, it is only surmise, certainly, 
but since I got your letter I feel pretty 
sure that my companion, whose name is 
Violet Vernon, and your Violet Vavasour, 
are the same/ 

* But why, tell me quickly, is she here ? 
Can I see her without her knowing it ? 
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Forgive me, mother, I have loved her for 
so long/ 

Lady Wentworth then proceeded to tell 
her son everything about how Violet first 
came, and how she had fainted on first 
seeing his portrait. 

When she had finished, he had come to 
the same conclusion as Lady Wentworth, 
that his much-loved Violet was under the 
same roof with him. Lady Wentworth 
rang the bell, and asked the servant who 
answered it, where Miss Vernon was. . 

* I saw Miss Vernon go out towards the 
wood,, my lady, immediately after luncheon,' 
was the reply. 

Turning to her son, she asked him what 
he would do. 

* If it is my Violet, mother, I must see 
her alone first. Where do you think she 
will have gone to ^ 

13—2 
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'I think/ answered Lady Wentworth, 
' you will most likely find her up at your 
own favourite seat in the Holly Grove ; she 
often goes there. A nd you know you see 
anyone sitting there before you are seen 
yourself/ 

* Kiss mo, and wish me success, mother.' 

* I do indeed wish you that, Paul, for I 
love this girl very dearly : she has been 
like a daughter to me all these dreary 
months, so God bless you, my boy.' 

Paul hurried across the park to the wood, 
feeling like one in a dream ; being free once 
more, and the prospect of seeing Violet 
again so soon on his arrival, almost seemed 
as if it were too much happiness to be all 
true. 

As Lady Wentwprth had expected, he 
found Violet sitting in the Holly Grove, 
l^ut on first catching sight of her, she was 
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looking down, so that he could not see her 
face, but surely the graceful, upright figure 
and the wavy golden hair could belong to 
no other; 

She looked up suddenly, and Paul 
hesitated no longer, but not waiting to go 
round by the path, dashed through the 
brushwood, giving Violet no time to pre- 
pare before he stood before her ; and 
holding out both hands, exclaimed : 

' Violet, my little darling ! Are you 
glad to see me ? 

* Paul 1' she said, ' I am so sorry, can 
you forgive me ? I never knew it was your 
home that 1 was coming to ; and then, 
when I found it out, oh Paul ! I was so 
miserable, I could not go away, till I heard 
you were coming back. I was going away 
to-morrow, and never meant to return, 
though I had promised your mother I would/ 
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All this Violet said, without touching^ 
the hands so eagerly held out to her. 

'Violet, my own, my very own this 
time, come to me ; no cloud between US' 
any more/ and Paul took her in his arms 
and showered mad, hungry kisses on her 
face and lips. * Violet, my pet, look up, 
and tell me you are glad to see me.' 

' Oh, Paul, so glad 1 I was so miserable, 
thinking I was going away, and perhaps 
should never see you again. But Paul, 
what will your mother think ? — she only 
knows me by the name of Vernon; and oh 1 
she has been so good to me.' 

* My mother knows all about it, pet ; I 
wrote and told her, and it appears that 
ever since she got my letter, she was con* 

vinced you were the same girl I loved.' 

* That is the reason, then,' said Violet, 
* that she has been even kinder to me than 
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usual ; but I thought it was she was sorry 
to part with me.' 

* Violet, little one/ went on Paul ; ' do 
you know I have a long story to tell you 
some time, but I will not cloud the present 
with it, only this, I could not ask you a 
certain question before which I am per- 
fectly free to do now. Violet, tell me 
what your answer is.' 

Violet looked, to find the brown eyes, 
which had nothing in them that time but 
their deep love for her, fixed on hers. 

And the answer Paul saw there must 
have been the one he wanted, for he kissed 
her again, and said : 

* You talk of forgiveness, child ; it is I 
who ought to ask yours on my knees, for 
all the pain I have made you suffer.' 

VNever mind, Paul,' said the girl, softly, 
^ the present more than compensates for all 
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I have gone through for your sake — I would 
have it all over agam for this moment ; but, 
Paul dear^ we are selfish — ^let us go back 
and see your mother/ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

* For my heart was hot and restless, 

And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 

* But now it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea : 
And only the sorrows of others 
Throws its shadow over me/ 

Lady Wentworth was watching for them 
from the terrace, and the moment they 
came in sight she knew it was all right. 
She saw Violet drop Paul's arm, but he 
still continued bending down towards her 
in a way he would not have done had they 
been mere acquaintances. 
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She went forward directly they reached 
her, and before either of them could say 
anything, she kissed Violet affectionately, 
and said : 

* My daughter that is to be, I am so 
glad, darling. You might have trusted 
me, Violet,' 

. * I would have told you all about it long 
ago, dear Lady Wentworth,' said Violet, 
blushing deeply, * had it been any one else 
than your own son. I was so afraid you 
would never think me good enough for him.* 

' Well, let us go in, mother, and have a 
cosy tea in your sitting-room,' said Paul. 
'I am a little tired, not to say chilly — 
though I dare say you will laugh at the 
bare idea of the latter in this sun ; but you 
must remember what a fearful heat I have 
been living in for nearly two years, and 
forgive me.' 
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So they went in and sat round the fire, 
which Lady Wentworth still had of an 
afternoon, notwithstanding the bright 
April sun which shone without. 

As they sat chatting and waiting for tea, 
Paul asked : 

' Have you kept my letter, mother — the 
last one, in which I wrote and told you 
everything? I want Violet to read it 
also/ 

' I will fetch it for you, dear,* answered 
his mother. * I locked it away for fear of 
its falling into any one's hands and being 
read. And, Paul, don't you think it is a 
secret which need go no farther than our 
three selves V 

' I am the last person to wish to do so,* 
mother,' replied Paul. ' A man does not, 

as a rule, care to have the world know he 
has once made a consummate ass of him- 
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self, and behaved like a brute to the best 
little woman in all the world/ he went 
on, turning and laying his hand on 
Violet's. 

She only gave him a look full of love 
and forgiveness, for at that moment Tom- 
kins, the old grey-headed butler, who had 
been in the family since before Paul was 
born, entered the room with tea. 

As Paul noticed that he looked a little 
astonished at seeing Violet seated there as 
a. daughter of the house on that day of 
his coming home, he got up, and, taking 
Violet by the hand, said : 

' Tomkins, this lady has promised to be 
my wife. We have known each other for 
many years.* 

' Oh, Mr. Paul ! oh, Major I I be right 
glad to hear it. She is a very gracious 
lady, and will make you a noble wife, sir.' 
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Turning to Violet, he said, shaking her 
also by the hand : 

* You'll excuse an old servant, miss ; but 
to see Mr. Paul looking so proud and 

. happy does my old heart good, and 'deed, 
miss, I have often thought you wanted 
some one like the master here to take care 
of you.' 

* Thank you, Tomkins,' said Violet, 
kindly. * I hope I shall make your master 

a good wife.' 

* Oh, my lady,' he went on, turning to 
Lady Wentworth, * this be a glad day for 
your ladyship.' 

* Indeed it is, Tomkins ; to have my son 
back again, and won a daughter too, is a 
great blessing to me. You must drink 
their healths downstairs, Tomkins. Take 
some champagne with you.' 

The good old creature left the room full 
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of the news> and no doubt was a veri- 
table source of joy in the housekeeper's 
room. 

For does not a marriage always seem to 
interest everybody, as a lady I kno\v al- 
ways remarks on hearing of one : 

' My dear, I am always glad to hear of a 
wedding, whether it's for weal or woe.' 

After tea Lady Wentworth brought the 
letter, which, giving to Violet, Paul said : 

* Go away by yourself and read it, but 
don't be too sorry about it, my pet. It is 
all past now ; and, Violet, do not blame me 
more than you can help.' 

Taking the letter, Violet did as Paul 
had asked her, went to her own little 
sitting-room, where no one would disturb 
her, and read through all that long con- 
fession, of Paul's, which we already' 
know. 
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Did she blame him ? Oh, no ; her heart 
filled with only a great pity. To think 
her Paul had carried about such a load of 
sorrow, telling no one, seeking no sym- 
pathy, and she, in her thoughtlessness and' 
pride, had added to it by flirting as she 
had done with Claud Ponsonby, though all 
the time she loved Paul 1 

How could he know it was to hide her 
real feelings she had done it ? 

' Ah ! if every man's internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share, 
Who claim our envy now V 

But, as Paul said, the pain and the 
sorrow were both over now, and; oh 1 how 
she would try to make him forget it ; and 
she registered, deep down in her heart, 
many a vow for the future before the 
time. 
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As she heard the dressing-bell she 
rose and dressed quickly, knowing well 
that Paul would be down waiting for 
her. 

She found him in the conservatory, 
arranging flowers. She went in so quietly 
that Paul did not at first notice her. As 
he turned he saw her. 

' Violet, pet/ he said, ' can you forgive 
me?' 

* There is nothing to forgive, Paul/ the 
girl answered softly. 'You were sorely 
tempted ; and, oh 1 Paul darling, how you 
must have suffered.' 

For all answer he stooped and kissed 
her, and then began placing the flowers he 

had gathered in her hair and dress. 

• 

' Who was she, Paul V Violet asked pre- * 
sently. * What was her name V 

* Myra Mackenzie, darling.' 
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'Have you any picture of her?' she 
again asked. 

Without a word Paul placed the minia- 
ture mentioned in the first part of this 
story in Violet's hand. 

She looked at it for a long time^ and 
then said : 

'She must have been very beautiful, 
Paul ; but I think there is a cruel look in 
the eyes and mouth.' 

* You are right, pet, there was, and the 
artist seems to have caught it very faith- 
fully. She gave me it the day we were 
married ; but now you have seen it, Vi, 
and know everything, I may as well de- 
stroy this. I do not want to have a single 
thing which can remind me of that miser- 
able 'time.' 

And Paul put his heel on the lovely 

14 
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face which had been so nearly the ruin of 
all his hopes. 

Lady Wentworth had never seen Violet^ 
wear anything but black till that night, 
when she had donned a white dress, 
without any colour, save for the deep red 
roses which Paul had placed in it ; and 
as she entered the room and saw what a 
change that and happiness had made in 
the girl's whole appearance, she could not 
help being struck with it. Lovely she had 
always thought Violet, but that night she 
was simply beautiful ; her eyes were dark 
with the love lights which danced in 
them. 

And so her son seemed to think, too, 
for he could hardly take his eyes off 
Violet's face all dinner time. But then 
there was some excuse for Paul ; he was 
looking once again on the small, sweet face 
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which lately he had seen only in his 
dreams, and which his eyes had hungered 
to see for many a long day and 
month. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

^ A heaven on earth I have won by wooing thee.' 

There is little more to tell, but those 
who have kindly read thus far may like 
to know the very end — may like to hear 
how Violet looked on the all-important 
occasion in a woman's life — her wedding 
day. 

During those happy days when Paul 
and Violet were united again, they used 
to wonder how they had endured the 
separation of long ago. And though to 
each other even they never spoke of it, both 
thanked God that He had kept them from 
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sin in the time past — that the present had 
no alloy. 

Paul pressed for an early day for their 
marriage, and Violet could not say him 
nay. 

Lady Wentworth's generosity had given 
her everything that was necessary for 
her to have, so what was there to wait 
for? 

She had written and asked her friend, 
Mr. Burton, to assist the clergyman of the 
parish, for she felt she owed him some re- 
paration for not paying her promised visit 
to him after all. 

There was to be no grand display of 
guests on the occasion, for neither Paul nor 
Violet wished it, and Lady Went- 
worth's ' recent loss was sufficient ex- 
cuse. 

Our old friend Algy was to act as best 
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man, and arrived at the Park the day 
before. 

His greeting of Violet was like himself, 
simple and kind ; but, though he tried to 
make it brotherly, Violet saw he had not 
forgotten. 

It was strange, his desire to act second 
on an occasion where he had so ardently 
wished to be first, but it was a fancy of 

« 

his. He had written to Paul, so there 
was nothing more to be said. 

H^r wedding morning! — Violet could 
hardly believe it. Her bark had been 
through such troubled waters that it was 
difficult to think the present calm was not 
all a dream. 

But it was all true, and she stood and 
looked at herself in her wedding dress of 
shimmering satin, the tulle veil but par- 
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tially concealing the delicate small 
face. 

She drove to church with Lady Went- 
worth and a school friend, who acted as 
bridesmaid, and when she saw Paul there 
waiting for her, looking so handsome, 
proud, and happy, her cup of bliss seemed 
indeed full. 

The ceremony was soon over, and Violet 
signed herself for the last time as * Violet 
Vernon Vavasour/ 

On driving back to the Park, she 
crouched down in the carriage at Paul's 
feet, and said : 

* Oh, Paul, God grant I may be a good 
wife to you and make you happy ! for, 
Paul, I love you so 1 I love you so !* 

' Get up, little wife,' said Paul, gently 
raising her. * We have both sinned, dear, 
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but we will help each other in the future, 
darling wife.' 

And here let us leave them. 



THE END. 
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" Common Sense," " Kate Kennedy," &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

VIOLET MORTIMER. By Frances Noble. 3 

vols., 3 IS. 6d. 



EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME— Ready. 

NOTICE.— Now ready, handsomely bound, price 6Bw post trw, 

and of all Booksellers. 

SORRENTINA. By Gina Rose. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

THE VIKING. By M. R. Crown., 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
'WARE HEARTS : a Story. Crown 8vo., Ss. 
THE SOLE REWARD OF SO MUCH LOVE. 

By Danton Baines. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

POPPLEWAGS. By Chrome. In ornamental 

Cover, 2s. 6d. 
Academy. — "A very readable and inoffensive little story.*' 

AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR: a Story. By 
AusTYN Graham. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

THE HOUSE OF ACHENDAROCH : or, an Old 
Maid's Love Story. By M. Emily Cameron. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Saturday Review. — " There is a great deal of pleasant description and 
of sensible writing. . . . Donald, the Achendaroch keeper, and his house- 
hold, with their blending of clan-loyalty, simplicity, and superstition, are 
just what we might imagine them ; while MacRae's landlady is a lifelike 
old Scotch gentlewoman, who bears her straightened circumstances with 
resignation and courage, and awakens all our warmest sympathy as the 
affectionate mother of a scapegrace son, The pictures of Highland scenery 
are excellent, while those of the homesteads and hop-gardens and apple- 
orchards of Worcestershire show a lively appreciation of the more luxurious 
South." 

AthensBUm. — " Will be appreciated by those who are at all familiar with 
the country and people she describes. . . . Many minor characters are well 
described, but Mary Hamilton herself is a truly womanly portrait, and 
would alone go far to redeem a less artistically skilful story than the 
present." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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WALTER FORBES. By A. A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
THE LAST OF THE KERDRECS. By William 

M INTERN, Author of "Travels West." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

A GREAT LADY. From the German of Dewall. 
Translated by Louise Harrison. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TWO FAIR LADIES. By F. B. Drew Bicker- 

STAFFE Drew. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WHOM DID SflE LOVE > By H. R. W. Adair. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SYMBOL GEOGRAPHY. By A. I. D. In 

wrapper, with Map and Illustrations, 2s. 



NEW POEMS. 

WEAK MOMENTS. By XOC. Crown Svo. 5s- 

ZARAH : A Romaunt of Modem Life. By Trou- 
badour. Crown Svo., 5s. 

SONGS IN THE STRIFE. By J. Redfearn 

Aden. Fcap 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

DUSKY RAMBLES. By Elizabeth Warne. 

Fcap 8vo., 4s. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.'S 

NEJV PUBLICATIONS, 



THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL UBRARIES. 

EACH IN THREE VOLUMES.— READY. 
HOTZC9; Kiss Marryat's HewHoveL 

A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Marrvat. 

Author of " Love's Conflict," " Woman against Woman," &c. 

3 vols. 3 IS. 6d. 

Scotsman. — ' ' Deserves to be ranked as the most artistic and altogether 
the best work of fiction its clever and prolific author has yet written." 

John, Bull. — *' A really charming story, full of delicate pathos and quiet 
humour, pleasant to read, and pleasant to remember." 

Morning Post. — "'A Broken Blossom' is a pleasantly told tale, and 
will doubtless find acceptance with many." 

HOTZCB : He«7 Hovel by Mrs. SUoart. 

HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 

of ** Meg," " The Curate's Discipline," " Woman's Wrong," 
&c. 3 vols. 3 IS. 6d. 

CATCHING A TARTAR. By G. Webb Apple- 

TON, Author of " Frozen Hearts." 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The AthensBiun says : " Both in style and construction the author has 
manifestly set himself to produce his best work, and the result may be con- 
sidered a success." 

John Bull says : — " ' Catching a Tartar ' is an immense advance on the 
author's last novel, ' Brozen Hearts.* The reader's interest is seized in the 
first chapter, and it may safely be said that there is not a dull page in the 
book from the first to the last. . . . Taken as a whole, ' Catching a Tartar' 
is a bright and thoroughly interesting novel, which any one who begins will 
be pretty certain to finish." 

THE MASTER OF REDLEAF. By Elizabeth 

A. Meriwether. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says: — "The lovers of harrowing events and 
incidents will certainly find plenty to interest them in ' The Master of Red 
Leaf.' From the first words of the character who tells the story. . . to the 
last fatal scene in the tomb of a nameless race, theni is no pause in the 
excitement. The first essential in a novel of this kind is that is should carry 
the reader on, and powerfully move his curiosity ; so much ' The Master of 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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Red Leaf ' undeniably does. . . . There is a great deal of power in the 
description of the capture of a Federal steamer, and of the noise and fire of 
distant battle heard and seen through the stillness that precedes a night of 
storm. The rapidity and energy of this curious tale are very remarkable. 
Whatever might be thought of the author's style. ... no one can deny its 
strength and swiftness. The writer never seems to tire ; the strain of her 
excitement is never relaxed. The whole book is written at a white heat. . . 
is exciting, and may not be uninstructive." 

Scotsman. — " There is variety and sensation enough in the story to satisfy 
any reasonable lover of excitement." 

THE BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady's Four Wishes. 

By Davus. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

The Spectator says : — " ' The Black Squire ' is well worth reading." 
TTie Atbenanm says : — " ' The Black Squire ' is a good story." 
The Graphic says : — " ' The Black Squire ' is a clever book." 
Scotsman. — " * The Black Squire ' is undoubtedly a very clever novel, 
with plenty of interest apart from its political and ecclesiastical peculiarities." 

PHILIP LYNDON'S TROUBLES. By Edith 
Owen Bourne. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN OF TWO WORLDS. A Novel. 
By Laurence Brooke. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank Lee 

Benedict, Author of " St. Simon's Niece/' &c. 3 vols. 315^ 6d. 
A TIGER LILY. By L. C. Mervyn. 2 vols. 21s. 

LYNTON ABBOTT'S CHILDREN. A Novel. 

3 vols. 3 IS. 6d. 
* Scotsman. — "Of more than ordinary promise. It is written with sim- 
plicity and finish of style, and displays exceptional power in the conception 
and delineation of widely different types of character." 

HIS WIFE. B)'^ Mrs. C. J. Newby, Author of 

" Common Sense," " Kate Kennedy,*' &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Oraphio. — ' ' Mrs. Newby's tale is a pleasant one, and is told with no little 
spirit and ability.*' 

MONKSFORD. A Tale of Much Talking. By the 
Author of " Wise as a Serpent," " Wife or Slave," &c. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

MY COUSIN PERCY. By CROCUS Forster Legh. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

DRIFTED TOGETHER. By Elizabeth Savile. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

^SOME DAY OR OTHER.' By Jane M. Kippen. 

3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

FISHING IN DEEP WATERS. By Richard 

RowLATT. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.— Ready. ' 

NOnCE.— Now ready, handsomely bound, price 6s. post firee, 

and of all Booksellers. 

DON GARCIA IN ENGLAND. Scenes and 
Characters from English Life. By GEORGE WiNDLE Sandys. 

CONTENTS : 
Montazgo — Bewleigh Towers — Daleham Mills — Oxford — 
Eversleigh Hall— Hondon. 
8vo., handsomely bound, 125. 

OUR PUBLIC OFFICES : Embodying an Account 

of the Disclosure of the Anglo-Russian Agreement and the 
Unrevealed Secret Treaty of May 31, 1878. By Charles 
Marvin, formerly of the Foreign Office. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

A YEAR IN INDIA. By Anthony George 

Shiell. One vol., demy 8vo., 14s. 

HOW I VOLUNTEERED FOR THE CAPE: 

being a Short , Account of Eight Months* Service with the 
Frontier Light Horse. By T. E. Fenn. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

The Athensanm says : — "Mr. Fenn deserves to be thanked for his simple 
yet instructive narrative of personal experiences." 

The Globe says : — " His book throughout makes very good reading, being 
full of exciting adventures, and containing not a few practical hints -on the 
subject of South African warfare." 

EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. Being some 

Chapters of Contemporary History. Edited by Blanchard 
Jerrold. Large post 8vo., with Illustrations, 12s. 

The Scotsman says : — "As an indictment of the late Khedive, and as an 
exposure of the monstrous system of extravagance, dishonesty, and misrule, 
which finally brought about his downfall, the work deserves attention. The 
writer seems to possess sources of information not generally accessible, and 
he has made effective use of them." 

SQUATTERMANIA. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

THE VIKING. By M. R. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SORRENTINA. By GiNA Rose. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

THE LAST OF THE KERDRECS. By William 

Mintern, Author of "Travels West." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

A GREAT LADY. From the German of Dewall. 
Translated by LouiSE Harrison. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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TWO FAIR LADIES. By F. B. Drew Bicker- 

STAFFE Drew. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WHOM DID SHE LOVE ? By H. R. W. Adair. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SYMBOL GEOGRAPHY. By A. L D. In 

wrapper, with Map and Illustrations, 2s. 

FRANK BLAKE THE TRAPPER. By Mrs. 
Hardy, Author of " The Castaway's Home," ** Up North,'' &c. 
Handsomely bound and Illustrated, 5s. 

WHO WAS SHE.? By Effie A. Clarke. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. By Gina 

Rose, Author of " Sorrentina." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

THE HEIRESS, NOT THE WOMAN. By Alan 
Grant, trown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STORIES FOR MAMMA'S DARLINGS. Ten 
Stories for Children. By Amanda Matorka Blankenstein. 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 



NEW POEMS. 

CATO REDIVIVUS ; or, New Wine in Old Bottles. 

A Tragedy born again. Fcap Svo., 3s. 6d. 

WEAK MOMENTS. By Xoc. Crown Svo. 5s 

ZARAH : A Romaunt of Modern Life. By Trou- 
badour. Crown Svo., 5s. 

SONGS IN THE STRIFE. By J. Redfearn 
Aden. Fcap Svo., 3s. 6d. 

DUSKY RAMBLES. By Elizabeth Warne. 

Fcap. Svo., 4s. 

THE CROWN OF VIRTUE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Francis Cliffe. Fcap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

THE EARTH. An Epic Poem. By Mrs. C. B. 
Langston. Crown Svo., 2s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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THE POPULAR HOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES IH TOWH AHD 

COUNTRY. 

[gainst her will. By Annie L. Walker, 
Author of ** A Canadian Heroine." 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

The SpedtatOT says : — "Altogether 'Against her Will ' is a clever, whole- 
some novel, which we can recommend without reservation." 

The Standard says : — " • Against her Will' is a very powerful novel, and 
one which we can on every account recommend to our readers." 

The Graphic says : — "The book is full of good and careful work from 
end to end, and very much above the average level of merit." 

The Scotsman says : — •' 'Against her Will ' is a novel of steriing merit." 

ALDEN OF ALDENHOLME. By George 
Smith. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ALICE GODOLPHIN and A LITTLE HEIRESS. 
By Mary Neville. In 2 vols., 21s. 

ALL ROUND THE WORLD; or, What's the 
Object } By Frank Foster, author of " Number 
One ; or, The Way of the World," etc., etc. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

AS THE SHADOWS FALL: a Novel. By J. 
Edward Muddock, author of " A Wingless 
Angel," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH CENTURY : 
or, the Autobiography of the Tenth President of the 
World- Republic. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" Here is a work in certain respects one of the most singular in modern 
iterature, which surpasses all of its class in bold and luxuriant imagination, 
in vivid descriptive power, in startling — not to say extravagant suggestions 

— in lofty and delicate moral sympathies We have read his work 

with almost equal feelings of pleasure, wonderment, and amusement, 
and this, we think, will be the feelings of most of its readers. On ihe 
whole, it is a book of remarkable novelty, and unquestionable genius.'' — 
Nonconformist. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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ARE YOU MY WIFE? By Grace Ramsay, 
author of " Iza's Story," " A Woman's Trials," etc. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

lARBARA'S WARNING. By the author of 
" Recommended to Mercy." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

BARONETS CROSS, The. By Mary Meeke, 
author of " Marion's Path through Shadow to Sun- 
shine." 2 vols., 2 IS. 

BETWEEN TWO LOVES. By Robert J. Grif- 
fiths, LL.D. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6. 

BITTER to SWEET END. By E. HOSKEN. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

BLACK SQUIRE, The ; or, a Lady's Four Wishes. 
By Davus. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

BLUEBELL. By Mrs. G. C. HUDDLESTON. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

"Sparkling, well* written, spirited, and may be read with certainty of 
amusement ' — Sunday Times, 

BRANDON TOWER. A Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' Familiar matter of to-day.' 

BROKEN BLOSSOM, A. By Florence Marryat, 

Author of ** Love's Conflict," " Woman against Woman," &c. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

BY - WAYS : A Novel. By Mary W. Paxton. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IaTCHING a tartar. By G. Webb 
Appleton. Author of " Frozen Hearts." 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. 

CHASTE AS ICE, PURE AS SNOW. By Mrs. 
M. C. Despard. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. Second Edition. 

" a novel of something more than ordinary promise." — Graphic, 

CLAUDE HAMBRO. By John C. Westwood. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

CUPID AND THE SPHINX. By Harford 
Flemming. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

^^'inuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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COUSIN DEBORAH'S WHIM. A Novel; By 
Mary E. Shipley, author of " Gabrielle Vaughan/' 
etc. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine King, 
author of " The Queen of the Regiment." 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

|AYS of his vanity, The. By Sydney 
Grundy. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DESPERATE CHARACTER, A : A Tale of the 
Gold Fever. By W. Thomson-Gregg. 3 vols. 
3 IS. 6d. 

"A novel which cannot fail to interest.*' — Daily News, 

D'EYNCOURTS OF FAIRLEIGH, The. By 
Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DONE IN THE DARK. By the author of "Re- 
commended to Mercy." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DRIFTED TOGETHER. By Elizabeth Savile. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

Dr. MIDDLETON'S DAUGHTER. By the author 
of "A Desperate Character." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DULCIE. By Lois Ludlow. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ILIOT the younger : a Fiction in Free, 
hand. By Bernard Barker. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

EYES SO BLUE: a Novel. By Agnes Law. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

AIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evelyn Camp- 
bell. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
FAIR, BUT NOT WISE. By Mrs. FORREST- 

GRANT. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

FAIR IN THE FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 

By Charles Farmlet. 2 vols., 21s. 
FIRST AND LAST. By F. Vernon-White 

2 vols., 2 IS. 
FISHING IN DEEP WATERS. By Richard 

Rowlatt. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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FOLLATON PRIORY. 2 vols., 21s. 

FRANK ALLERTON : an Autobiography. By 

Augustus Mongredien. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
FRANK AMOR. By Jajabee. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Webb Appleton. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

JARDEN AT MONKHOLME, The : 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

GAUNT ABBEY. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght, 
author of "Building upon Sand," "Nearer and 
Dearer," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
GEORGE HERN : a Novel. By Henry Gl^mham. 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
GERALD BOYNE. By T. W. Fames. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

GILMORY. By Phcebe Allen. 3 vols., 31s. 6A 
GOLD DUST. A Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
GOLDEN MEMOIRS. By Effie Leigh. 2 vols., 2 is. 
GRANTHAM SECRETS. By Phcebe M. Feilden. 

3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
GRAYWORTH : a Story of Country Life. By 

Carey Hazelwood. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
GREED'S LABOUR LOST. By the Author of 

" Recommended to Mercy,'* etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

EIR OF REDDESMONT, The. 3 vols., 

3 is. 6d. 

HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey BOUVERIE. 

3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 
HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

HER WORLD AGAINST A LIE. By Florence 
Marry AT. Author of "Love's Conflict," etc. 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. 

HILDA AND I. By Mrs. Hartley. 2 vols., 
21S. 

" An interesting, well-written, and natural story." — Public Opinion, 

HILLESDEN on the MOORS. By RosA Mac- 
kenzie Kettle, Author of "The Mistress of Lang- 
dale Hall." 2 vols., 2 IS. 

Samuel Tinsley S[^ Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma Maria Peak- 
son, Author of " One Love in a Life." 3 vols. 
3 IS. 6d. 

HIS SECOND WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " Meg," " Just a Woman." " Woman's Wrong," etc. 
3 vols. 3IS. 6d. 

HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, Author of 

" Common Sense," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

HOUSE OF CLARISFORD, The: a Novel. By 
Frederick Woodman. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of "Meg," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

The PaU Mall Gazette says:—" • How He Won Her' is certainly the 
]3est novel which Mrs. Eiloart has ever written." 

N BONDS, BUT FETTERLESS : a Tale of 
Old Ulster. By Richard Cunninghame, 

2 vols., 2 is. 

IN SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. Griffiths, 
LL.D. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IN SPITE OF FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IS IT FOR EVER.J^ By Kate Mainwaring. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

ABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Curate's Discipline," " Meg," 
" Kate Randal's Bargain," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

JESSIE OF BOULOGNE. By the Rev. C. GiLL- 
MOR, M.A. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

ATE BYRNE. By S. Howard Taylor. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

KATE RANDAL'S BARGAIN. By Mrs. ElLOART, 
Author of *'The Curate's Discipline," "Some of 
Our Girls," " Meg," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

KITTY'S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, Author 

of " The Surgeon's Secret," etc. 3 vols., 31& 6d. 

. ^■' ■ ■ 
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ADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 
Clarges. 3 vols., 3rs.6d. 
LADY OF TREFERNE, The. By Harriet S. 

Hill. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
LADY'S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, author 

of " Against Her Will," " A Canadian Heroine," &c. 3 vols. 
3 IS. 6d. 

LASCARE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LAST OF THE HADDONS, The. By Mrs. New- 
man, Author of " Too Late," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arthur 
Hamilton. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LIFE OUT OF DEATH : a Romance. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

LITTLE LOO, The : a Story of the South Sea. 
By Sidney Mostyn. Author of "Kitty's Rival," "The 
Surgeon's Secret," &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG : an Autobiographi- 
cal Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the 
Rev. Stephen Shepherd Maguth, LL.B., Can- 
tab. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. Bv Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By Theo- 
DORE Russell Monro, Author of *' The Vande- 
leurs of Red Tor," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LOVE THAT LIVED, The. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of "The Curate's Discipline," "Just a 
Woman," " Woman's Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•• Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
read the last page of the third volume." — Pall Mall Gazelle. 

" One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
time. " — Scotsman. 

LYNTON ABBOTTS CHILDREN. A Novel. 3 

vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

JADAME. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 
of '* St. Simon's Niece," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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MAGIC OF LOVE, The. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A very amusing novel.*' — Scotsman. 

MAID ELLICE. By Theo. Gift. Author of 

" Pretty Miss Belle w," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH. By Gertrude Doug- 
las, Authof of ** Brown as a Berry," etc. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

' ' A thoroughly good novel, which we can cordially recommend to our 
readers. . . We should not have grudged a little extra length to the stcry ; 
. . . for ' Mar's White Witch ' is one of those rare novels in which it is a cause 
of regret, rather than of satisfaction, to arrive at the end of the third volume.'* 
^John Bull, 

MASTER OF RED LEAF, The : A Tale. By 
Elizabeth A. Meriwether. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD, The. By Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and 
Rest. By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George 

MONKSFORD. ' A Tale of Much Talking. By the 
Author of " Wise as a Serpent," " Wife or Slave," &c. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

MOUNTAIN DAISY, A. By Emily Grace 

Harding. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR. By Frank Lee Bene- 

DICT, Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc., 3 

vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
MY FRIEND AND MY WIFE. By Henry James 

GiBBS. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
MY COUSIN PERCY. By CROCUS Forster Legh. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

AME'S WORTH, A. By Mrs. M. Allen. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 

I^YSAGHT, Author of "Building upon Sand." 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. 

2 vols., 2 is. 
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NLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth 

HiNDLEY. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

OUR yiCAR. By Wynter Frore Knight. 5 

vols., 3 is. 6d. 
OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle^ 

Author of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 

vols., 31S. 6d. 

[ENELOPE'S WEB: a Story. By LouiS 

WiTHRED. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 

vols. 2 Is* 

PHILIP LYNDON'S TROUBLES. By Edith 
Owen Bourne. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

[UEEN OF TWO WORLDS, The. A Novel. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 





ECTOR OF OXBURY, The: a Novel. 3 
vols., 3 IS. 6d- 

*'This is a very good novel, written throughout in a generous catholic 
spirit . . . The book is full of kindly hunnour, and we heartily recommend 
it to our readers." — Standard. 

RAVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, author of 

" Tom Delany." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
RIDING OUT THE GALE. By Annette Lyster. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
RING OF PEARLS, The ; or. His at Last. By 

Jerrold Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 
RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest 

Grant, author of " Fair, but not Wise," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
RUPERT REDMOND. A Tale of England, Ire- 
land, and America. By Walter Sims South- 
well. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

|AINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee 

Benedict, author of" Miss Dorothy s Charge." 

3 .vols. ^is. 6d. 

SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 

author of " The Master of Riverswood.'* 3 vols., 

31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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SEARCH FOR A HEART, The : a Novel. By 
John Alexander. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SECRET OF TWO HOUSES, The. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD, The. By A. Fare- 
brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. I 

SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. HiCKES Bryant. 3 vols., 

3 IS. 6d. 
SHADOW OF ERKSDALE, The. By Bourton 

Marshall. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. By Beatrice 

YORKE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
SIEGE OF VIENNA, The: a Novel. By Caroline 

PiCHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. 

S. G. Canning. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 
' SOME. DAY OR OTHER.' By Jane M. Kippen. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, author 
of "The Curate's Discipline,'' "The Love that 
Lived," " Meg," etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•' A book that should be read." — Aikenaum. 

SONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 

SQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By 

George W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 
STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 

Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
STONEDELL LODGE. By Frederick Spencer 

Bird, author of "Harrington." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ANTALUS CUP, A. By Mrs. Harry Ben- 

NETT Edwards. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TATIANA; or, the Conspiracy. A Tale of St. 

Petersburg. By Prince JOSEPH LUBOMIRSKI. 3 

vols., 31S. 6d. 

"The Story is painfully interesting." — Standard. 

THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel. By 
Laindon Hill. 31. 6d. 




Samuel Tlnsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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THORNTONS OF THORNBURY, The. By 
Mrs. Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

THRO' THE SHADOW. 2 vols., 21s. 

TIGER LILY, A. By L. Mervyn. 2 vols. 21s. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, "Life's a Feast." By 
Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil- 

LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A very pleasing story. . . . very prettily told." — Morning Post, 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, author of 

" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TOWER HALLO WDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 
TOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TRUST, The ; an Autobiography. By jEAN LE 

Peur. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 vols., 

31s. 6d. 
TWIXT CUP AND LIP. By Mary Lovett- 

Cameron. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. * 

TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank 

Lee Benedict, author of "St. Simon's Niece," 

" Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols. 

21S. 

" It is some one who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of telling 
a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take an interest 
in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point of view, can 
never approach." — AthauButn. 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

|NDER pressure. By T. E. Pemberton, 

2 vols., 2 IS. 




ERY OLD QUESTION, A: a Novel. By 
T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of " Under 
Pressure," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'• For 'tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." — Hamlet. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co , 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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VIOLET MORTIMER, By Frances Noble. 3 
vols., 3 IS. 6d. 



AGES : a Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 




WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 
CouTTS Nelson. .3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WIDOW UNMASKED, The; or, the Firebrand 
in the Family. ^ By FLORA F. Wylde. 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

WILL IS THE CAUSE OF WOE : a Novel. By 

the author of "Dacia Singleton," " What Money Can't Do," 
' " A Winter Tour in Spain," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT ? A Tale of the Weald. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

WOMAN TO BE WON, A. An Anglo-Indian 
Sketch. By ATHENE Brama. 2 vols, 21s. 

" She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

— Titus Andronicus, Act 11, Sc. 1. 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c.. 

EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

^DAM AND EVE'S COURTSHIP; or how to 
Write a Novel. By Jay Wye. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN, M.P., 

The. a Story of Home Rule; THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AS THE FATES WOULD HAVE IT. By G. 
Beresford Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR: a Story. By 
AusTYN Graham. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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ARON OF EPPENFELD, The : a Romance, 

with Verses. By John J. Hayden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine Hen- 
derson. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

BORN TO BLUSH UNSEEN. By T. Edgar 
Pemberton, author of " Dickens's London," " A 
Very Old Question," etc. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel. By 
Marie J. Hyde. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BRIDE OF ROERVIG, The. By W. Bergsoe, 

Translated from the Danish by Nina Francis. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d- 

BRITISH SUBALTERN, The. By an Ex- 
Subaltern. One vol., 7s. 6d. 

BROKEN TRYST, The. By Maxwell Gray. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BURIED PAST, The : a Novel. Crown 8vo, price 

7s. 6d. 

" In the short space at our command it is impossible to do this volume 
justice. It is a pleasant change from the highly-coloured sensationalism of 
the present day, and we can faithfully pronounce it the best novel we have 
read for some time." — Civil Service Gazette, 

BUILDING UPON SAND. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

BROAD OUTLINES OF LONG YEARS IN 
AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

HRISTIERN THE WICKED : an Historical 

Tale. By H. S. Tagson. (The Author's Translation.) 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CINDERELLA : a new version of an old Story. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY : a Novel. By Robert Bev- 

ERIDGE. I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLEWBEND, The. By MoY Ella. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
COOMB DESERT. By G. W. FiTZ. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d, 
CORALI A ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 
" Pyrna." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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|AISY AND THE EARL. By Constance 

Howell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DISCORD, A: a Story. By Aleth Willeson. 
I vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 

Carden Abbey. By T. Esmonde. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ElARL OF EFFINGHAM, The. By Lalla 
I M'DOWELL, Author of "How we learned to Help- 
Ourselves." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. 

F. N iCHOLLS. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

AIR MAID OF TAUNTON, The : a Tale of 
the Siege. By Elizabeth M. Alford. Crown Svo., 6s^ 

FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie's Life. By 

Harry Buchanan. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
FLORENCE ; or Loyal Quand M^me. By FRANCES 

Armstrong. Crown Svo, 5s., cloth. Post free. 

*' A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like in tone." — 
Civil Service Review. 

FOR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
FRIEDEMANN BACH ; or, the Fortunes of an 

Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. Brachvogel. 

By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, with permission, 

to H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 

STEIN. I vol., crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By Cuthbert Hope. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

REAT LADY, A. From the German of 
Dewall. Translated by Louise Harriron. Crown 
Svo., 7s. 6d. 

GREGORS, The : a Cornish Story. By Jane H. 
Spettigue. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

ARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a tale 
of the Hague. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
Crown Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

THE HEIRESS, NOT THE WOMAN. By Alan 

Grant. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
HOUSE OF ACHENDAROCH, The : or, an Old 

Maid's Love-Story. By M. Emily Cameron. Crown Svo.^ 

7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand- 
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Insidious thief, the: a Tale for Humble 
Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Second Edition. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By W. Westall. Author of " Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusatia." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Story. 
By the Princess Olga Cantacuzene. Translated from the 
French by Madame Klaus, with the author's approval 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

OHN FENN'S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 




ADY BLANCHE, The. By Harold St. 

Clair. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown 8vo, 

7s. 6d. 
LAST OF THE KERDRECS, The. By William 

MiNTURN, Author of " Travels West." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By 
Eliza Mary Barron. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The: a Love 

Story. By CECIL Clarke. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. By GiNA 

Rose, Author of " Sorrentina." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, author 

of " As the Fates Would Have ItJ' Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UNFORTU- 
NATE author, The. Written by Himself. Crown Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

LOVED AND UNLOVED : a Story. By Harriet 

Davis. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER: a Tale. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

ARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS- 
BAND. By Mrs. Hills, i voL, 7s. 6d. 




Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., los. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MAUD LEATHWAITE : an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, author of " The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MILES : a Town Story. By SiGMA. Author of 
" Fan." Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 

Romance of the West Riding. By RosA Mackenzie; 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 

SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. By M. 
Peime Maudslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 
Svo., 5s., cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED TORY, A. By "West 

Somerset.." i vol., crown Svo., 7s. 6d . 
NORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 
NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 

Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

HIUS MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 
author of " The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicar- 
age,'* " Regent Rosalind," . etc. Crown 8 vo., 5s. 

POPPLEWAGS. By Chrome. In ornamental cover, 
2s. 6d. 
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PUTTYPUrS PROTEGEE ; or Road, Rail, and 
River. A ;Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown 8vo., with 14 illustrations by Wallis 
Mackay. Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

*' It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and comic 
•delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. Boucicault, 
and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have read and 
laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, but our 
interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do worse than 
surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From title-page to 
colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it is 'pro- 
digious.' "—British Quarterly Review. 

EAL AND UNREAL : Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 

Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 

** Workaday Briars," &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

RENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

ROSE AND JOSEPHINE : a Story translated from 
the French by Edith H. Owen. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ROSIE AND HUGH ; or, Lost and Found. By 
Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

ACRIFICETOHONOUR,A. ByMrs.HENRY 

Lyttelton Rogers. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ST. NICHOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary 

C. RowSELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 

Translated by Margaret Watson. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIR AUBYN'S HOUSEHOLD. By Sigma. 

Author of " Fan." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

5KYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i vol. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOLE REWARD OF SO MUCH LOVE, The. 
By Dainton Baines. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOPHIA : a Novel. By Jane Ashton. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SORRENTINA. By GiNA Rose. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Oo., 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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SO SINKS THE DAY STAR: The Story of Two 
Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
SQUATTERMANIA. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
STANLEY MEREDITH : a Tale by " Sabina/' 

Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By Vic- 
toria Stewart. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet 

Bells Jangled." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SURGEON'S SECRET, The. By Sydney Mos- 

TYN, Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown Svo., los. 6d. 
"A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
xriended as a very extraordinary book." — yohn Bull. 

SUSSEX IDYL, A. By Clementina Black. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Ihrough hardships to lordships. 

By Flora Eaton. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TEN TIMES PAID : a Story of the South. By 
Bruton Blosse. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol.. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Story. By Alec 

Fearon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE^S FLIGHT, 

The. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." los. 6d. 

TWO FAIR LADIES. By F. B. Drew Bicker- 

staffe Drew. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

NTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN. 

By Ellen Gadesden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AGABOND CHARLIE. By "Vagabond.^' 

I vol. crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

VANDELEURS OF RED TOR, The. A Tale of 

South Devon. By THEODORE Russell Monro. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

VIKI NG, The. By M. R. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ALTER FORBES. By A. A. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 
WEBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. II. 

Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

WHO WAS SHE ? By Effie A. Clarke. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL .? By Mere Hazard. Crown 

8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

WHOM DID SHE LOVE ? By H. R. W. Adair. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WIDOW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskelu 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 

a Novel. By Hilda Reay. i vol., Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, i vol., 

7s. 6d. 

E OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 
the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

YE.VAMPYRES! A Legend of the National 
Betting Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre. 
In striking Illustrated Cover, .price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL, &c. 

HE POPE AND THE KING— Plus the Ninth 

and Victor Emmanuel ; and the War between Church 
and State in Italy. By A. Gallenga, author of " Italy 
Revisited," " Country Life in Piedmont," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., 

30s. 

The Times, April 21st, 1879. — "Two bright and sparkling volumes." 

Ezaininer. — " We recommend our readers to peruse * The Pope and the 
King ' themselves, and to form their own opinions. . . . An interesting and 
valuable work." 

StaadanL — "A valuable contribution to the stores of modem history." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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TWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

By A. Gallenga (of the Times\ author of "Italy Re- 
visited," " Country Life in Piedmont," ** The Invasion of 
Denmark," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The Times says : — "A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the 
Turkish System was never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone 
must rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, does not leave on the Turks ' the face of a dog.' Extra- 
ordinary opportunities fell into Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very in- 
teresting volumes he has availed himself of them to the full." 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present," '* Country Life in Piedmont,'* 
etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s. {Second Edition.) 

Times, Nov. 11, 1876.— "Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's most 
interesting volumes, we have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to 
topics of grave and national importance, and we wish we could also nave 
done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 

the Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, 

Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second Edition.) 

The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest" 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM and 

ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh,. 
author of * A Scamper to SebastopoL' 2 vols., large post Svo. 
2i;s. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH, SIAM, 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. By JOHN Bradley. 

Post Svo., I2S. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 

Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1S75-76. By ZOUCH 
H. Turton. One vol. large post Svo. 12s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31 » Southampton St., Strand. 
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Vew and Gheapor Sditlon of Mr. Mlntorn's " Travels West." 

TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 

post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

author of "Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer." 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS* LEAVE ; or. 

My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price 12s. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY; being the Experiences during 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, Edward B, B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols. Svo. 

ROBA D'lTALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
a record of Travel By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., Svo., price 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 

History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Knights Templars. By CoL Claudius Shaw. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

A YEAR IN INDIA. By Anthony George 

Shiell, One vol., demy Svo., 14s. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DON GARCIA IN ENGLAND. Scenes and 

Character, from English Life. By George Windle Sandys. 

CONTENTS : 
Montazgo — Bewleigh Towers — Daleham Mills — Oxford — 
Eversleigh Hall — London. 
Svo., handsomely bound, 12s. 

ISLAM ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By 
John Joseph Lake, author of " Notes and Essays on the 
Christian Religion." Crown Svo., price 5s. 

ANOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, revised, 
with additions. Post Svo., price 12s. 
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BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 
of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PACHA. Edited by 
Blanchard Jerrold. Large post 8vo., with Illustrations,'! 2s. 

EPITAPH I AN A ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 

Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 

an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 

price 5s. Post free. 
" Entertaining."— Pa// Mall Gazette. 
" A capital collection." — Court Circular. 
" A very readable volume." — Daily Review. 
"A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury. 
* Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformist. 
" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 
" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle. 
" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette. 

ETYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 

Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydrophobia 
and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols. Svo., 30s. 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weak- 
HEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. 
By John Joseph Lake. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 
derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev, 
Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or. Reasons and 
Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy Svo., i6s. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 

EDUCATION : a Biographical Sketch. By her Father. 
Translated from the German MS. by H. Mannheimer. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

8vo., price 5 s. 
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THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 

ISLAM. By ARCHIBALD J. DuNN. Large post 8vo., 12s. 




POETRY, &c. 

RVELON : a Poem. By W. J. DAWSON. Fcp. 
Svo., 4s. 6d. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 
CATO REDI VIVUS ; or, New Wine in Old Bottles. 

A Tragedy born again. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

CROWN OF VIRTUE, AND OTHER POEMS, 

The. By Francis Cliffk Fcap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
DEATH OF iEGEUS, The, and other Poems. 

By W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. Svo., 5s. 

DUSKY RAMBLES. By Elizabeth Warne. 

Fcap. Svo., 4s. 

THE EARTH. An Epic Poem. By Mrs. C. B. 

Langston. Crown Svo., 2s. 6d. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 

FARM, The: Incidents and Occurrences thereat. 

By D. W. Slann. With Songs and Music. Crown Svo., 
price 6s. 

FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscences 
of British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. By Richard Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcp. 
Svo., price 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. 

Sabiston. Fcp. Svo., 4s. 
HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 

Fcp. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
KENWITH, and other Poems. By ELIZA DOWN. 
Fcp. Svo., 2s. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. Svo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 
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MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 

and Remorse, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 

Smith, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 

By J.. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
RITUALIST'S PROGRESS, The; or, a Sketch 

of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

SONGS IN THE STRIFE. By J. Redfearn 

Aden. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 
SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 

Francis H. Hemery. In wrapper, is. 
SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE 

Poems. By RosA Mackenzie Kettle, author of "The 

Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. Sonnets. By 
George Barlow. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

WEAK MOMENTS. By Xoc. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

ZARAH. A Romaunt of Modern Life. By Trou- 
badour. Crown 8vo., 5s. 




PAMPHLETS, &c. 

LFRED THE GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts. By Isaac Hearnden. In wrapper, price is. 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story. By Miss 

F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S 
SCHOOL. Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, 
and what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

"ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN:" a 

Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready. New Edition, price 3d.) 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M. A., Assistant to the 
Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 
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30 Samuel Tinsley and Co.'s Publications. 
BATTLE OF THE TITLE, The: showing how 

Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get into office and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrine of the 

Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Unscriptural. 
In wrapper, is., post free. 

FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, is., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The : a Poem. By Isabella 
Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

GREAT FIGHT, The, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND THE TURKEY. Its Origin and Probable Results. 
By a Young Lion. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

HOW THE FIRE WAS KINDLED, AND 

HOW THE WATER BOILED ; or, Lessons in Agitation. 
In wrapper, is. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The; or. Three Months of 
Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny- 
BROOK. In wrapper, is., post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her 
Majesty's most Loyat Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post 
free. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert 

Curtis, author of " Helen," &c. Price id. 

NEW ZEALANDER, The, ON LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or, Moral Ruins of the Modem Babylon. By a 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The : a Story for the Young. In 

wrapper, is., post free. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 

RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. 
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OLD CHURCH KEY, The. By the Rev. W. H. 
A. Emra. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. A Narrative of Sundry 

Family Quarrels. Showing especially how the last quarrel 
was settled, and by whom, and what people said of the peace- 
makers. In wrapper, is. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 
and Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper, price is., post free. 

REAL AND THE IDEAL, The, THE BEAUTI- 
FUL AND THE TRUE ; or, Art in the Nineteenth 
Century ; a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new 
and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a Rustic 
RUSKIN. 2S. 6d. 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY , CATHE- 
DRAL, The : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin,, 
sometime a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

SKETCHES IN CORNWALL. By M. F. Bragge. 

In Wrapper, price is. 

TALE OF AN OLD HOUSE (The). By S. H. W. 

In wrapper, is. 

TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS, 

The ; comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichborne, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper,, 
price 6d. 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series) 

Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, of 
Cambridge. In ornamental cover, price 6d., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 

"The Eve of St. Nicholas.'' In wrapper, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 

MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

[DVENTURES of TOM HANSON, The; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success ; a Story for 

Boys. By FiRTH Garside, M.A. 5s. Illustrated. Hand- 
somely bound. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 
HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 

Folke.'' By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
'• Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . The illustra- 
tions are excslUnt and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

PHIUS MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 
author of " The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicarage," " Regent 
Rosalind," etc. Crown Svo., 5s. 

PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Suitable for 

Private Theatricals, with Music for the Songs, The Words 
by the Rev. J. Barmby, B.D., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The Music adapted, arranged, and partly 
composed by the Rev. T. Rogers, M.A., Precentor of 
Durham. In one handsome volume, price 5s. 
ROSIE AND HUGH ; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 
By Helen C. Nash., i voL, crown Svo. 6s. 

'• In ' Rosie and Hugh' we have all the elements of fiction presented in 
the best possible form to attract boys and girls. Wholesome, pure, lively, 
with here and there a dash of humour, the book is certain to be a favourite 

with both parents and children A cheerful, clever work." — Morning 

Post. 

SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 

Young By HELEN Paterson. Crown Svo. 5s. 

FLORENCE ; or, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 

Frances Armstrong. Crown Svo., 5s., post free. 
MILES : a Town Story. By the author of " Fan." 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

SYMBOL GEOGRAPHY. By A. I. D. With 

Map and Illustrations, 2s. 

STORIES FOR MAMMA'S DARLINGS. Ten 

Stories for Children. By Amanda Matorka Blankenstein. 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

FRANK BLAKE THE TRAPPER. By Mrs. 

Hardy, Author of" The Castaway's Home," " Up North," &c. 
Handsomely bound and Illustrated, 5s. 
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